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FOREWORD 

There  are  too  many  ornithological  periodicals.  Practically  every¬ 
thing  of  any  importance  or  particular  interest  which  appears  in 
this  Bulletin  has  been  printed  before.  “Scooped”  by  the  daily 
paper — an  account  of  the  River  Trip,  for  instance,  was  published 
nine  months  ago,  and  read  by  a  good  percentage  of  our  subscribers 
— scooped  by  two  monthly  periodicals  in  Boston,  by  a  bi-monthly 
from  New  York  with  regional  news  and  scooped,  on  occasion,  by 
the  leading  ornithological  serial,  a  quarterly,  our  Annual  has  small 
excuse  for  existence  as  a  disseminator  of  news. 

Furthermore,  to  obtain  the  small  amount  of  very  mediocre  ma¬ 
terial  here  appearing  has  required  a  surprising  amount  of  cajolery, 
supplication  and  persuasion  and  the  editors,  in  addition  to  putting 
into  shape  the  material  so  obtained,  arranging  for  publication  and 
seeing  the  whole  through  the  press,  have  actually  written  about 
forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  issue — but  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  present  circumstances  therefore,  with  not  only  so  little 
cooperation,  but  with  what  amounts  to  downright  opposition  from 
certain  quarters,  the  present  editors  can  not  see  why  they  or  any¬ 
one  else  should  put  so  much  time  and  energy  into  something  that 
amounts  to  so  little,  and  is  in  fact  largely  superfluous,  and  they 
recommend  the  discontinuance  of  any  effort  to  publish  an  annual 
number  of  the  Bulletin  —  perhaps  any  similar  Bulletin.  In  the 
event,  however,  that  any  member  makes  an  extensive  worthwhile 
study  of  some  feature  of  local  bird  life  involving  a  presentation  of 
at  least,  forty  to  fifty  thousand  words,  the  present  editors  would 
strongly  favor  its  publication  by  the  Club. 

In  the  absence  of  any  record  from  the  Secretary,  the  Editors  are 
of  the  impression  that  attendance  at  meetings  has  held  fairly  well 
throughout  the  year.  At  one  time  there  was  some  enthusiasm  mani- 
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fested  about  the  camp  but  it  was  short-lived.  The  River  Trip 
brought  out  about  the  average  number  of  observers.  Several  very 
interesting  and  instructive  talks  have  been  given  and  the  member¬ 
ship  has  remained  at  maximum  figures.  But,  even  as  “a  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country”  so  our  local  terrain 
seem  to  be  appreciated  more  by  those  who  reside  at  a  distance, 
and  there  is  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  observations  in  the 
field  reported  by  people  from  metropolitan  Boston  who  search  the 
local  territory  so  sadly  neglected  by  the  great  bulk  of  our  resident 
members. 
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SIGHT  RECORDS 
R.  J.  Eaton 

I,N  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin  S.  G.  Emilio  discusses  with  his 
usual  pungency  the  pros  and  cons  of  that  hardy  perennial:  Shall 
the  occurrences  of  birds  in  a  given  locality  be  definitely  established 
by  sight  observations  by  competent  observers?  He  defends  the 
conservative  (and  safe)  rule  that  no  sight  records,  however  credi¬ 
ble  they  may  be,  shall  be  accepted  as  unequivocal  evidence  of 
primal  occurrence.  Unlike  William  Brewster,  he  believes  that  no 
exceptions  should  be  made,  not  even  in  the  case  of  unmistakable 
species  “like  the  Turkey  Vulture,  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite  and  the 
Cardinal  which  are  reported  by  competent  persons  known  to  have 
had  previous  familiarity  with  the  birds  in  life.”  Quite  positively  he 
rejects  as  wholly  impractical  Mr.  Brewster’s  dictum  that  “sight 
identifications  of  species  somewhat  less  distinctly  characterized  — 
if  made  under  favorable  conditions  by  observers  of  long  field  ex¬ 
perience  and  tried  reliability  may  also  sometimes  be  accepted 
with  entire  confidence.” 

Mr.  Emilio  feels  that  it  is  impractical  to  make  exceptions.  What 
birds  are  “like  the  Vulture,  Kite  and  Cardinal?”  What  are  unlike? 
What  are  favorable  conditions?”  Who  are  the  “observers  of  long 
field  experience?”  How  long?  “And  tried  reliability.”  How  tried? 
By  whom?  “May  sometimes  be  accepted.”  What  times? 

Difficult  questions — these.  It  will  save  trouble  to  stick  to  hard 
and  fast  rules.  Parenthetically,  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Emilio  does  “go 
modern”  to  the  extent  of  advocating  the  publication  of  significant 
sight  observations  for  what  they  may  he  worth.  At  least,  he  was 
willing  to  risk  the  scorn  of  his  more  puritanical  and  hard-boiled 
colleagues  by  recording  the  first  observed  occurrence  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Grebe  and  the  Glossy  Ibis  in  Essex  County. 

Personally,  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  logic  of  hard  and  fast  rules. 
If,  for  instance,  there  is  any  scientific  value  in  establishing  the 
occurrence  of  the  Glossy  Ibis  in  Essex  County,  the  fact  of  its 
occurrence  should  be  published  and  accepted  as  a  definite  record. 
The  question  is,  how  shall  the  fact  be  determined?  Shall  we  insist 
on  the  existence  of  a  skin  which  an  incredulous  posterity  may  in¬ 
spect  for  verification?  In  the  case  of  certain  species  “like  the  Tur¬ 
key  Vulture,  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite  and  the  Cardinal”  is  the  skin 
in  the  hand  any  easier  to  determine  than  the  mounted  bird  behind 
a  glass  door,  or  than  a  live  bird  sitting  on  a  rail  fence?  To  a  com¬ 
petent  ornithologist  it  makes  no  difference  as  far  as  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  concerned.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  the  observation  is  accept¬ 
ed  on  trust — on  the  reputation  or  say-so  of  others,  and  the  element 
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of  faith  is  inherent  whether  the  observer  testified  from  the  evidence 
of  a  skin  in  hand  or  from  the  live  bird  on  the  fence.  The  point  is 
that  in  certain  cases  the  skin  is  not  a  bit  more  convincing  than  the 
live  bird.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  skin  is  a  permanent  and 
verifiable  record,  whereas  the  bird  on  the  fence  may  fly  away  to 
parts  unknown.  But,  supposing  the  labels  on  the  skin  get  mixed  up. 
Future  generations  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  say-so  of  a  cura¬ 
tor  that  the  label  is  trustworthy.  Is  it  any  more  scientific  to  rely 
on  the  say-so  of  a  curator  in  respect  to  a  label  than  on  the  say-so 
of  a  good  observer  in  respect  to  the  live  bird? 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  a  competent  ornithologist  rejects  the 
evidence  of  the  live  bird  on  the  fence  and  collects  the  bird  for 
“proof”  of  primal  occurrence.  He  publishes  the  record  and  thereby 
establishes  the  fact  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  The  skin  remains 
in  a  museum  for  a  year  or  two  and  is  cited  in  literature.  The  mu¬ 
seum  then  burns  up  and  the  skin  (the  only  voucher)  is  destroyed. 
Does  the  loss  of  the  visual  evidence  relegate  the  bird  to  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  list?  Of  course  not.  And  yet,  why  not?  Posterity  has  no 
first-hand  evidence.  It  must  accept  the  say-so  of  Jones  who  collected 
the  bird,  of  Smith  who  listed  it,  and  of  Brown  who  cited  it.  They 
all  claimed  that  they  saw  the  skin  and  identified  it,  but  were  they 
correct?  Why  should  their  say-so  in  respect  to  an  alleged  skin  be 
any  more  trustworthy  than  equally  trustworthy  asseverations  in 
respect  to  a  live  bird  on  the  fence? 

In  brief,  logic  compels  us  to  admit  that  in  certain  cases  a  sight 
record  is  exactly  as  reliable  as  an  actual  collection.  The  real  reason 
for  making  hard  and  fast  rules  against  sight  records  is  to  obviate 
the  embarrassment  of  rejecting  untrustworthy  ones. 

There  is  nothing  impractical  about  establishing  the  fact  of  an 
observation.  An  unbiased  jury  of  competent  ornithologists  can 
determine  accurately  enough  whether  Smith  et  al  did  see  a  Green¬ 
land  Wheatear,  to  mention  an  obvious  “hypothetical”  for  this  re¬ 
gion.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  weighing  the  evidence.  Smith’s 
reputation,  experience  and  veracity  must  be  satisfactorily  estab¬ 
lished.  He  must  demonstrate  his  familiarity  with  the  species  in 
life,  etc.,  etc.  Likewise  the  competence  of  his  fellow  observers 
must  be  established.  In  certain  cases  is  not  their  testimony  just  as 
reliable  in  respect  to  the  live  bird  as  to  the  dead  bird?  Conceivably 
yes. 

On  the  statute  books  there  are  innumerable  rules  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  interpretation  or  exception.  Motorists  shall  drive  at  a  “rea¬ 
sonable  and  proper”  speed.  What  is  “reasonable  and  proper?” 
That  depends  on  the  special  circumstances  of  each  particular  in¬ 
stance.  The  “facts”  are  determined  by  juries.  Forty  miles  an  hour 
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might  be  reasonable  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  5.00  A.M.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  and  twenty  miles  unreasonable  five  hours  later.  Public  utilities 
under  the  law  shall  be  permitted  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on 
their  investment.  It  is  for  the  courts  to  decide  how  much  is  invest¬ 
ed  and  what  is  reasonable.  Eight  per  cent  was  considered  reason¬ 
able  ten  years  ago.  At  the  current  rate  of  interest,  five  per  cent 
might  be  adjudged  reasonable  today.  These  are  questions  of  fact 
to  be  determined  by  juries  or  courts  according  to  the  evidence. 

But,  you  say,  we  can  not  be  bothered  with  juries  and  special  tri¬ 
bunals  to  decide  trivial  ornithological  facts.  I  reply  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  premise  contemplated  only  such  facts  as  were  of  scientific  value 
and  in  consequence  not  trivial.  You  also  may  add  with  some  justice 
that  legal  “facts”  are  quite  different  from  scientific  facts,  and 
that  eye  witnesses  are  notoriously  untrustworthy.  I  reply:  it  all 
depends  on  the  special  circumstances.  Given  competent  witnesses 
and  a  competent  jury,  I  do  not  insist  on  an  exhibition  of  the  em¬ 
balmed  body  to  convince  me  that  it  was  Mr.  X.  and  none  other  who 
was  drowned  at  sea. 

There  is  still  another  angle  to  this  “hypothetical”  business.  The 
Wheatear  has  been  collected  south  of  Massachusetts  but  not  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  definitely  recorded,  therefore,  as  an  accidental 
visitant,  and  hence  a  possibility,  in  eastern  North  America.  Under 
these  circumstances  why  should  a  good  sight  record  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  be  disregarded  as  positive  evidence  of  primal  occurrence  in 
Massachusetts?  Let  us  suppose  that  by  some  freak  of  nature  the 
Wheatear  gradually  develops  an  incipient  habit  to  migrate  south 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  New  England,  and  supposing  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  sight  observations  are  made  of  Wheat- 
ears  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Shall  we  allow  these  observations 
to  remain  buried  in  our  notebooks  until  some  naturalist  with  a 
collector’s  license  establishes  primal  occurrence  with  his  game- 
getter?  With  hard  and  fast  rules  to  observe,  our  sight  observations 
have  no  standing  and  will  rarely,  or  at  best  sporadically,  appear  in 
“scientific”  literature.  Conceivably,  it  would  take  years  for 
“science”  to  wake  up  to  the  existence  of  the  important  ornitholog¬ 
ical  fact  that  Wheatears  had  extended  their  range. 

Let  us  continue  our  suppositions  and  assume  that  stringent  anti¬ 
collecting  laws  have  been  established  before  any  of  these  nomad 
Wheatears  have  been  taken.  To  be  consistent,  the  hard-boiled  pre¬ 
prohibition  ornithologist  would  never  agree  that  the  Wheatear  had 
become  a  permanent  addition  to  the  migrant  avifauna  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  would  not  be  scientific  to  add  the  species  to  the  list  be¬ 
cause  the  bird  had  never  been  collected,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  bird  was  regularly  observed  spring  and  fall  at  certain  fa- 
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vored  localities.  I  think  we  may  safely  predict  that  “science”  would 
find  some  way  to  modify  the  rules  to  its  complete  satisfaction 
whereby  these  facts  could  become  incorporated  in  literature  with¬ 
out  prejudice.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  situation 
whereby  rigidly  enforced  laws  would  compel  ornithologists  to  ig¬ 
nore  obvious  developments  in  their  chosen  science. 

Granting  this,  it  seems  strange  that  the  mere  passage  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  certain  laws  by  political  bodies  should  be  sufficient  to 
change  “hypothetical”  and  “unreliable”  reports  into  scientific  fact. 
If  it  is  entirely  proper  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  to  accept  cer¬ 
tain  sight  records  after  the  passage  of  laws,  why  not  before  their 
passage?  A  refusal  to  do  so  can  not  be  based  on  scientific  grounds. 
In  our  heart  of  hearts  we  must  admit  that  our  present  attitude  is 
a  matter  of  convention,  born  of  expediency  and  perhaps  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  rejecting  unreliable  reports. 

For  my  part,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  not  feel 
obliged  to  collect  a  Sycamore  Warbler  in  order  to  establish  its 
occurrence  in  Massachusetts,  despite  the  fact  that  I  myself  took 
an  active,  though  minor  part,  in  this  particular  episode. 
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IN  ESSEX  COUNTY  AFTER  THE  SEPTEMBER 

HURRICANE,  1936 

Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr. 

With  two  other  Northampton  bird-students,  I  drove  to  the  coast 
as  the  great  cyclonic  storm  roared  northward.  Full  of  anticipation 
of  what  it  might  bring,  we  spent  the  stormy  night  at  Ipswich  and 
got  to  Gloucester  before  the  rain  ceased,  Saturday,  September  19. 
Close  in  near  the  Helmsman’s  statue,  twenty  Northern  Phalaropes 
were  swimming,  but  the  outer  parts  of  Cape  Ann  were  distinctly 
disappointing.  At  one  beach  and  marsh  south  of  Rockport  were  a 
Hudsonian  Curlew  and  two  White-rumped  Sandpipers.  West 
Gloucester,  opposite  Annisquam,  was  better:  a  Golden  Plover  a- 
mong  “Beetleheads,”  two  Curlews,  one  White-rumped  and  three 
Red-backed  Sandpipers,  two  Northern  Phalaropes  walking,  in 
wobbly,  limping  fashion,  and  an  immature,  very  dark  Parasitic 
Jaeger  resting  on  the  water  close  to  shore.  I  might  have  overlooked 
him  as  a  first-year  Herring  Gull  if  he  hadn’t  made  a  sally  at  a  pass¬ 
ing  Tern  and  flashed  his  wing-white.  The  middle  tail-feathers  did 
not  project  but  the  head  and  bill  were  distinctly  smaller  than  a 
Herring  Gull’s.  On  a  barn  roof,  a  little  south  of  there,  perched  the 
sole  Osprey  of  the  trip. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  down  Castle  Neck,  finding  on  the 
outside  a  rather  late  Piping  Plover  and  on  the  inside  a  Sharp¬ 
tailed  Sparrow  and  two  Prairie  Horned  Larks,  but  at  the  tip  a  lot 
of  birds !  In  a  mass  of  Terns  were  one  Bonaparte’s  Gull,  at  least 
two  Roseate  Terns,  and  I  think  an  Arctic  by  the  abruptly  white  tail- 
coverts  both  upper  and  under,  and  peculiarly  dark  middle  under¬ 
parts,  quite  different  from  the  Common  Tern’s.  Among  the  Sand¬ 
pipers  were  one  fairly  sure  Western,  one  White-rump,  two  Dow- 
itchers,  and  a  horde  of  Knots  —  one  flock  of  about  ninety,  and  some 
twenty  to  twenty-five  others ;  and  among  these  was  my  first  Hud¬ 
sonian  Godwit — a  much  darker  bird  than  I  expected,  with  more 
white  in  the  primaries  than  Peterson  shows,  and  a  very  handsome 
tail.  It  permitted  very  close  approach. 

We  spent  Saturday  night  in  Wenham,  and  began  Sunday  at 
Pleasant  Pond,  finding  surprisingly  few  Warblers,  but  making  sure 
of  one  Connecticut.  We  heard  a  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  and  an 
Olive-backed  Thrush  and  saw  a  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Then  to 
Clark’s  Pond :  two  Loons  flew  over,  gray  and  brown  Marsh  Hawks 
were  about,  and  a  young  female  Duck  Hawk  on  a  wire  let  us  get 
quite  near  her  without  flying.  On  the  pond  were  great  numbers  of 
Black  Ducks  and  Blue-winged  Teals,  about  fifteen  Green-winged 
Teals,  ten  Pintails,  two  or  three  female  Mallards,  and  at  least  two 
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Gadwalls;  and  around  its  edge  we  found  three  Bitterns,  three 
Soras,  three  Snipes,  and  a  Dowitcher.  Proceeding  to  the  southern¬ 
most  Artichoke  Pond,  we  beheld  three  Egrets  and  a  white  Little 
Blue  Heron  with  surprisingly  yellow  feet;  but  they  merged  into  the 
yellowish-olive  legs,  the  bill  showed  no  yellow  at  the  base,  and  the 
bird’s  behavior  was  not  at  all  like  a  Snowy  Heron’s.  Of  Ducks  there 
were  thirty-five  Green-wings,  a  few  Blue-wings,  and  a  female  Bald- 
pate.  Among  the  shore-birds  we  saw  three  or  four  Killdeer,  three 
or  four  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  and  three  Eastern  Dowitchers  with  a 
Long-billed  Dowitcher:  taller,  bigger,  smoother  gray  especially  on 
the  back,  with  a  much  longer  bill  drooping  at  the  tip.  We  got  with¬ 
in  a  few  feet  of  these.  At  the  lower  ponds  were  a  Spotted  Sandpiper 
with  four  Semipalmateds,  two  Solitary  Sandpipers,  a  Thrasher, 
and  a  Brown  Creeper !  At  the  Merrimack  rice-fields  we  saw  seven 
Great  Blue  Herons  and  a  few  Redwings  and  heard  innumerable 
Sora-calls.  Over  Newburyport  harbor  streamed  long  files  of  Double- 
crested  Cormorants,  in  the  marsh  stood  our  sole  Green  Heron,  and 
off  the  Coast  Guard  Station  flew  six  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  (but  not  one 
Tern),  two  White-winged  Scoters,  and  one  male  American  Scoter, 
butterbill  agleam.  We  found  as  many  Vesper  Sparrows  as  there  are 
Longspurs  in  winter.  Our  list  for  the  two  days  was  ninety. 
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SEPTEMBER  NINETEENTH  AT  NAHANT 

Ludlow  Griscom 

A  NOTABLE  hurricane  from  the  south  passed  out  to  sea  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  went  to  Nahant  in  the  afternoon  with  my  wife,  in  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine  and  a  light  northwest  in  wind.  The  tremendous  surf 
was  rapidly  moderating  with  a  falling  tide,  but  Minot’s  light  in  the 
distance  completely  disappeared  in  spray  every  few  minutes.  Tak¬ 
ing  post  at  the  extreme  eastern  point,  I  proceeded  to  look  about  for 
birds  of  possible  interest.  The  first  actually  identified  were  two 
adult  Laughing  Gulls  olf  the  point  and  an  immature  a  little  further 
out,  hovering  over  the  water.  Just  at  this  moment  four  small  shore- 
birds  appeared  flying  round  the  point,  lit  for  a  second  well  off  the 
rocks,  and  then  continued  on  southward.  When  first  seen  on  the 
wing  I  knew  they  were  Phalaropes,  and  as  they  lit  and  flew  by,  al¬ 
ways  in  profile,  I  felt  sure  they  were  Red  Phalaropes  by  the  less 
slender  shape  and  shorter  and  stouter  bill.  The  observation  was  so 
brief  a  one  that  I,  would  not  venture  to  insist  on  it,  but  the  char¬ 
acters  of  both  species  were  fresh  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  because  I 
had  been  seeing  lots  of  Northern  and  some  Red  Phalaropes  during 
preceding  weeks  off  Chatham,  both  sitting  and  flying. 

This  incident  concluded,  the  ocean  was  again  swept  with  the 
glasses.  The  immature  Laughing  Gull  was  soon  picked  up  again  in 
the  approximate  position  where  first  seen.  But  this  time  a  second 
bird  was  with  it  in  the  same  field,  which  at  first  I  took  for  one  of 
the  adult  Laughing  Gulls,  previously  observed  off  the  point.  A  sec¬ 
ond  glance,  however,  proved  it  to  be  no  Gull  but  a  Tern.  While  about 
the  same  total  length,  it  was  slenderer  throughout,  with  narrower 
wings  and  a  more  rapid  wing  beat,  and  it  dove  several  times  for 
food.  Most  important  of  all  it  was  not  only  black  throughout  above, 
but  the  tail  was  jet  black  also,  instead  of  pure  white  as  in  a  Laugh¬ 
ing  Gull.  I  knew  at  once  it  was  an  adult  Sooty  Tern,  a  species  I 
have  known  well  in  life  for  many  years.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  bird  was  sufficiently  far  off-shore,  so  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  out  those  color  characters  which  distinguish  a 
Sooty  from  a  Bridled  Tern.  My  only  reason  for  believing  this  bird 
to  be  a  Sooty  Tern  is  my  conviction,  also  based  on  acquaintance  with 
the  Bridled  Tern  in  life,  that  the  latter  species  would  have  appear¬ 
ed  notably  smaller  than  a  Laughing  Gull,  as  can  be  gathered  by 
any  one  comparing  the  measurements  of  these  three  birds.  The 
Sooty  Tern  soon  disappeared  out  to  sea. 

A  half  hour  later  I  happened  to  spy  a  large  bird  flying  low  over 
the  water  far  out.  At  the  limit  of  visibility  I  must  admit  that  I. 
first  supposed  the  bird  to  be  an  immature  Gannet.  It  came  rapidly 
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in  from  the  northeast,  always  skimming  low  over  the  ocean,  with 
only  an  occasional  wing  beat,  and  I  realized  it  was  a  large  shear¬ 
water,  long  before  it  was  near  enough  to  identify  the  species.  The 
bird  finally  came  within  150  yards  of  the  cliffs,  and  making  a  great 
curve  past  the  shore,  swung  out  east  to  sea  again,  and  disappeared 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  come.  The  opportunity  for  observation  thus 
afforded  was  perfect.  The  uniform  grayish  brown  coloration  above, 
without  any  white  half-nuchal  collar,  and  the  gradual  passing  of 
this  grayish  brown  to  white  on  the  side  of  the  head  were  clearly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  proved  the  bird  to  be  a  Cory’s  Shear¬ 
water,  rather  than  the  darker  and  smaller  Greater  Shearwater, 
which  has  a  blackish  cap  in  abrupt  contrast  with  the  snow  white 
side  of  the  head,  and  a  white  half-nuchal  collar,  partly  separating 
the  dark  cap  from  the  darker  back. 
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IPSWICH  RIVER  BIRD  TRIP,  1936 
E.  S.  Dodge 


The  Annual  River  Trip,  held  this  year  on  May  16  and  17,  was  the 
30th  which  the  Club  has  sponsored. 

A  total  of  111  species  was  checked  during  the  two  days  by  the 
thirty-two  members  and  guests  comprising  the  party  which  made 
this  epoch-making  passage. 

The  usual  routine  was  followed  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Felt  again 
very  kindly  opened  her  camp  for  our  noonday  lunch  on  Saturday. 

The  cold  that  has  prevailed  during  the  recent  trips  was  repeated 
on  Saturday  night  with  freezing  temperature.  A  heavy  rain  fell 
during  the  day  Sunday  but  it  cleared  and  was  considerably  warmer 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  time  the  canoes  reached  Willowdale. 

A  noticable  feature  of  the  trip  was  the  lack  in  volume  of  the  mi¬ 
grants.  While  a  goodly  number  of  individual  species  were  recorded, 
they  were  by  no  means  as  numerous  as  usual.  Presumably  the  cold, 
stormy  weather  of  the  preceding  week  is  the  explanation.  Two 
new  birds  for  the  trip  were  seen,  the  Pied-billed  Grebe  and  the  Pip¬ 
it.  The  Hermit  Thrush  which  has  been  checked  for  the  past  eight¬ 
een  years  was  neither  heard  nor  seen  and  for  the  first  time  in 
thirty  years  the  Ruffed  Grouse  was  not  recorded. 

Following  is  the  complete  list  of  birds  for  the  trip. 


Common  Loon 
Pied-billed  Grebe 
Great  Blue  Heron 
Green  Heron 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron 
American  Bittern 
Mallard 
Black  Duck 
Blue-winged  Teal 
Wood  Duck 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk 
Cooper’s  Hawk 
Red-shouldered  Hawk 
Marsh  Hawk 
Osprey  , 

Pigeon  Hawk 
Sparrow  Hawk 
Ring-necked  Pheasant 
Virginia  Rail 
Semipalmated  Plover 


Killdeer 

Black-bellied  Plover 
Wilson’s  Snipe 
Spotted  Sandpiper 
Solitary  Sandpiper 
Greater  Yellow-legs 
Lesser  Yellow-legs 
Dowitcher 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

Herring  Gull 

Mourning  Dove 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Whip-poor-will 

Nighthawk 

Chimney  Swift 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

Belted  Kingfisher 

Flicker 

Hairy  Woodpecker 
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Downy  Woodpecker 
Kingbird 

Crested  Flycatcher 
Phoebe 

Least  Flycatcher 
Wood  Pewee 
Prairie  Horned  Lark 
Tree  Swallow 
Bank  Swallow 
Rough-winged  Swallow 
Barn  Swallow 
Cliff  Swallow 
Blue  Jay 
Crow 

Black-capped  Chickadee 
House  Wren 
Prairie  Marsh  Wren 
Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 
Catbird 

Brown  Thrasher 
Robin 

Wood  Thrush 

Olive-backed  Thrush 

Veery 

Bluebird 

American  Pipit 

Starling 

Yellow-throated  Vireo 
Blue-headed  Vireo 
Red-eyed  Vireo 
Warbling  Vireo 
Black  and  White  Warbler 
Golden-winged  Warbler 
Nashville  Warbler 
Northern  Parula  Warbler 
Yellow  Warbler 


Magnolia  Warbler 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 
Myrtle  Warbler 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler 
Blackburnian  Warbler 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler 
Bay-breasted  Warbler 
Black-poll  Warbler 
Pine  Warbler 
Prairie  Warbler 
Oven-bird 

Northern  Water-Thrush 
Northern  Yellow-throat 
Wilson’s  Warbler 
Canada  Warbler 
American  Redstart 
English  Sparrow 
Bobolink 
Meadowlark 
Red-wing 
Baltimore  Oriole 
Bronzed  Grackle 
Cowbird 
Scarlet  Tanager 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
Purple  Finch 
Goldfinch 
Red-eyed  Towhee 
Savannah  Sparrow 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Chipping  Sparrow 
Field  Sparrow 
White-throated  Sparrow 
Swamp  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 
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DAYS  AFIELD  DURING  1936 
E.  P.  Foye 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  journal  I  have  kept  of  days  that 
I  went  birding  with  Club  Members  during  the  year.  To  me  they 
represent  many  interesting,  thrilling  views  of  the  local  bird  life  in 
our  beautiful  County. 

February  9th.  Cold  and  clear  to-day  with  a  firm  crust  on  the  snow. 
The  common  winter  birds  active  everywhere.  A  lone  Fox  Sparrow 
at  Whipple  Hill.  Grackles,  a  Cowbird,  a  Meadow  Lark  and  a  Mock¬ 
ingbird  were  unusual  additions  to  the  day’s  list.  A  small  flock  of 
Northern  Horned  Larks  was  searching  for  feed  on  a  bit  of  expos¬ 
ed  earth  at  Cherry  Hill.  We  heard  both  Nuthatches  in  the  woods  at 
Pleasant  Pond.  Siskins  busy  in  the  tree  tops.  We  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Ipswich  to  see  a  Dickcissel  and  were  rewarded  with  a  close  view 
of  this  accidental  visitor.  Evening  Grosbeaks  and  Redpolls  bright¬ 
ened  up  the  winter  landscape.  A  Short-eared  Owl  was  hunting  at 
Plover  Hill.  Black  Ducks  were  huddled  on  the  ice  on  the  Ipswich 
Marshes. 

February  22nd.  At  Nahant  with  a  cold  northeast  wind.  Whis¬ 
tlers,  White-winged  Scoters,  a  Surf  Scoter,  Buffle-heads,  Old 
Squaws,  Horned  Grebes  and  a  Dovekie,  riding  the  waves,  diving 
and  feeding.  Another  pilgrimage  to  see  the  Dickcissel.  There  were 
two  Rough-legged  Hawks  at  Great  Neck  and  a  Snowy  Owl  flew 
over.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Merrimack  were  five  Bald  Eagles. 
One  adult  bird  and  two  immature  ones  were  perched  on  the  same 
limb  of  an  oak.  Two  wintering  Robins  flew  across  river  and  drop¬ 
ped  into  the  same  bush  a  Shrike  occupied.  A  Kingfisher  dashed 
down  river  past  a  flock  of  American  Mergansers.  In  the  dune  grass 
at  Plum  Island  were  many  Lapland  Longspurs. 

February  23rd.  Clear  winter  day.  I  snowshoe’d  through  the  Box- 
ford  Sanctuary  to  see  the  white  pine  a  Pileated  Woodpecker  had 
been  working  on.  The  tree  is  completely  riddled  with  holes,  some 
of  which  nearly  pass  through  the  entire  trunk.  Mink  tracks  along 
Fish  Brook.  Chickadees  and  White-breasted  Nuthatches  busy  in 
the  trees. 

March  8th.  The  only  sign  of  Spring  to-day  was  a  Song  Sparrow 
singing  but  his  song  was  broken  and  not  complete.  A  few  poplar 
buds  have  broken  open  to  disclose  their  soft  blossoms.  Cormorants 
huddled  together  on  the  rocks  off  Devereaux:  In  Lynn  Harbor  were 
a  flock  of  fifty  or  more  Greater  Scaup.  There  were  many  Redpolls, 
Tree  Sparrows  and  Chickadees  along  the  roads.  Several  Evening 
Grosbeaks  in  very  bright  plumage.  At  dusk  we  tramped  through 
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the  snow  to  Crooked  Pond.  A  Barred  Owl  hooted  a  few  times  and  a 
Great  Horned  called  in  the  distance. 

March  22nd.  All  the  swamps  are  occupied  by  Red-wings,  calling 
back  and  forth  in  the  cat-tail  rushes.  Song  Sparrows  singing  in 
most  every  thicket.  Many  Sparrow  and  Red-shouldered  Hawks. 
Cold,  windy  and  cloudy  weather  kept  the  list  of  the  day  low.  In 
Topslield  a  flock  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  feeding  on  maple  and  birch 
buds.  The  Redpolls  have  gone.  Saw  one  adult  Northern  Shrike  near 
the  turnpike.  Thirty  or  more  Geese  waddled  about  the  flats  of 
Plum  Island. 

March  29th.  The  sun  arose  ahead  of  us  this  morning  so  we  miss¬ 
ed  hearing  the  Snipe  and  Woodcock.  Heard  the  first  Vesper  Spar¬ 
row  in  the  field  at  Camp.  In  the  river  two  pair  of  Wood  Ducks  fed 
and  called,  and  at  Proctor’s  two  more  Wood  Ducks  flew  past,  the 
sun  lighting  up  their  brilliant  plumage  created  a  beautiful  sight.  A 
good  Hawk  day.  Sparrow  Hawks  in  numbers;  also  many  Red- 
Shoulders.  Had  a  fine  view  of  a  Sharp-shinned  and  a  Rough-legged. 
Marsh  Hawks  at  several  places.  At  Clark’s  Pond  an  early  Greater 
Yellow  Legs  probing  in  the  mud.  Tree  Swallows  flittered  over  the 
pond.  Killdeer  and  Savannah  Sparrows  along  the  beach.  Six  Green¬ 
winged  Teal  out  in  the  pond.  Brown  Creepers,  Red-breasted  Nut¬ 
hatches  at  Pleasant  Pond.  An  early  Piping  Plover  at  Plum  Island. 
Ring-billed  Gulls  in  Newburyport  Harbor.  Geese  a-wing  at  Ips¬ 
wich.  At  dusk  in  Boxford  we  added  a  Northern  Shrike  and  a 
Mourning  Dove. 

April  19th.  Horned  and  Holboell’s  Grebes  at  Nahant.  Loons,  Red¬ 
breasted  Mergansers,  Buffle-heads  and  Surf  Scoters  off  the  Rocks. 
An  early  Laughing  Gull  flying  over  Lynn  Harbor.  Saw  my  first 
Hermit  Thrush  for  this  year  at  the  Lodge  Estate.  Vesper,  Chip¬ 
ping,  Savannah  and  Field  Sparrows  at  Boxford.  Walked  in  about 
Pleasant  Pond  where  we  heard  Pine  Warblers,  Red-breasted  Nut¬ 
hatches,  Siskins  and  Kinglets.  Clark’s  Pond  was  most  colorful  with 
several  Baldpate,  Scaup,  Green-winged  Teal  and  a  fine  pair  of 
American  Coot.  Yellow  Legs  along  the  Beach  and  Killdeer  calling. 
A  Rough-legged  Hawk  circling  over  Plover  Hill.  Mallard,  Wood 
Duck,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Piping  Plover  and  Yellow  Palm  Warblers 
seen  during  the  day. 

April  20th.  Spent  the  night  at  Club  Camp.  We  were  up  early  and 
paddled  down  to  Willowdale.  There  were  many  Wood  Ducks  and 
Black  Ducks  in  Wenham  Swamp.  The  islands  in  the  swamp  were 
alive  with  Myrtle  and  Yellow  Palm  Warblers.  We  heard  a  Pied¬ 
billed  Grebe.  Tree  and  Barn  Swallows  skimming  over  the  river  and 
meadows. 

May  10th.  Heard  Sora  Rail  at  Lynnfield  Marshes.  Black  and 
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White,  Golden-winged,  Nashville,  Parula,  Prairie,  Pine  and  Chest¬ 
nut-sided  Warblers  made  spots  of  color  in  the  new  foliage.  Wood 
Thrushes  and  Oven-birds  cheering  up  the  woods.  Yellow-throated 
and  Red-eyed  Vireos  singing.  Bobolink  at  Middleton.  Black-bellied 
Plover  and  Bartramian  Sandpiper  at  Newburyport. 

June  28th.  We  had  a  fine  list  to-day  of  seventy-two  summer  res¬ 
idents.  Watched  a  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  working  in  vain  to  fill 
up  the  crop  of  a  lazy  Cowbird  it  had  reared  as  its  own.  At  Heart¬ 
break  Puddle,  a  pair  of  Blue-winged  Teal  with  several  young  ducks 
about  them  makes  it  seem  as  though  they  had  bred  here,  but  we 
could  not  identify  the  young  ducks  and  it  is  therefore  questionable. 
There  were  also  several  pair  of  Blue-winged  Teal  at  Clark’s  Pond. 
A  female  Wood  Duck  with  seven  young  paddled  about  the  pond. 
Heard  the  female  Sora  and  the  male  and  female  Virginia  Rail.  The 
Sora  song  is  most  pleasing  to  hear.  At  Newburyport  I  saw,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  a  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  It  has  a  very  short 
tail  and  a  clear  breast.  Its  song  is  a  most  distinctive  little  buzz. 
Flushed  Upland  Plover  and  heard  them  call.  Other  birds  for  the 
day  were  Tanager,  Indigo  Bunting,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  War¬ 
bling  Vireo,  Crested  Flycather,  Wood  Pewee,  Pine  Warbler  and 
Roseate  Tern. 

July  19th.  To  Heartbreak  Puddle  in  the  morning  to  see  the  Blue¬ 
winged  Teal  again  but  had  no  luck  until  later  in  the  day  when  we 
saw  a  pair.  The  male  seemed  to  be  in  eclipse  plumage,  the  white 
crescent  near  the  eye  was  very  faint.  There  were  no  young  ducks 
near  them.  At  Plum  Island  a  flock  of  fifteen  Dowitchers  flew  over. 
Long-billed  and  Short-billed  Marsh  Wrens  singing  in  the  marsh 
grass.  Saw  a  Grasshopper  Sparrow  at  the  same  place  we  saw  the 
one  on  the  28th  of  June.  Both  Yellow  Legs  at  Clark’s  Pond.  Loose¬ 
strife,  Cardinal  Flower  and  Boneset  abloom  along  the  Merrimack. 

August  2nd.  At  Lynnfield  Swamp  early  this  morning.  Five 
American  Egrets  were  stalking  about.  We  could  clearly  see  their 
yellow  bills  and  long  black  legs.  When  frightened  they  would  fly  up 
and  drift  over  the  swamp.  Some  went  into  the  trees  and  perched. 
Thirteen  Little  Blue  Herons  kept  them  company.  Twelve  of  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Blues  were  in  their  white  (immature)  plumage.  The  adult  bird’s 
plumage  was  most  vivid  in  the  early  morning  sunlight. 

The  swamp  held  a  concentration  of  shore  birds.  Pectoral,  Stilt, 
Least,  Solitary  and  Spotted  Sandpipers.  Snipe  a-wing.  Yellow 
Legs  and  Killdeer  calling.  Several  Great  Blue  Herons  and  Little 
Green  Herons,  also  a  Bittern.  An  immature  Red-shouldered  Hawk 
watched  over  the  swamp  from  his  perch. 

At  the  Artichoke  we  saw  another  adult  and  an  immature  Little 
Blue  Heron,  and  at  Indian  River  another  American  Egret.  While 
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swimming  off  the  beach  near  Clark’s  Pond  I  watched  a  fine  pair  of 
Turnstones  and  many  Ring-necks.  Phoebes  and  Kingbirds  every¬ 
where.  At  Clark’s  Pond  we  watched  for  a  long  while  a  Heron  that 
we  were  quite  sure  was  a  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron.  The  bird 
was  a  darker  bird  than  the  Black-crowned  which  it  was  with.  It 
had  a  more  leisurely  flight  and  its  legs  seemed  to  be  much  longer. 

September  13th.  An  immature  Little  Blue  Heron  at  Heartbreak 
Puddle.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  seeing  the  white  Herons  this 
Fall.  A  large  flock  of  several  hundred  Green-winged  and  Blue¬ 
winged  Teal  at  Clark’s  Pond.  The  sparkling  and  coiling  river  of 
the  Newburyport  Marshes,  the  evenly  piled  haycocks,  and  then 
flocks  of  wheeling  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  created  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  picture.  That  swiftest  rover  of  the  sky  the  Duck  Hawk  flashed 
by  and  every  Sandpiper  on  the  marsh  wheeled  and  swerved  to  out¬ 
wit  him.  They  were  succesful  but  a  speeding  car  slammed  into  them 
as  they  flew  low  over  the  road  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  them  were 
killed.  Later  we  watched  a  Pigeon  Hawk  that  had  made  a  kill  and 
was  feasting,  perched  on  a  near-by  haycock.  I  saw  a  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  for  the  first  time,  to-day. 

At  the  Artichoke  Basin  two  American  Egrets  glided,  wheeled, 
volplaned  down  and  alighted  on  their  stilted  legs.  In  a  field  along 
the  Plum  Island  Road  a  Golden  Plover  walked  about. 

September  27th.  Southwest  winds  to-day.  The  trees  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  color  up.  There  were  few  birds  at  Lynnfield.  A  House  Wren 
in  a  thicket.  Several  large  flocks  of  Rusty  Blackbirds  flew  over. 
An  Orange-crowned  Warbler  was  a  new  life-bird  for  me.  It  was  a 
dingy  pale  yellow  beneath  and  more  olive  on  the  back.  It  lacks  wing 
bars. 

At  Nahant  were  both  Cormorants,  several  Laughing  Gulls,  Brown 
Creepers  and  Golden-crowned  Kinglets.  A  Mourning  Dove  at  Box- 
ford.  Few  Barn  and  Tree  Swallows.  There  were  two  American 
Egrets  at  the  Artichoke  Sanctuary.  A  Pipit  alighted  on  the  Arti¬ 
choke  Dam  and  very  politely  wagged  his  tail  for  us.  Pied-billed 
Grebes  swam  about  the  river.  Killdeer  feeding  in  the  mud.  Both 
Teal  at  several  places.  Pintail  Ducks  at  Clark’s  Pond.  Pectoral  and 
Red-backed  Sandpipers.  A  small  flock  of  Robin  Snipe  at  Great 
Neck.  In  the  Merrimack  rice-fields  were  Wood  Ducks,  Black  Ducks 
and  Teal.  We  noticed  a  large  bird  flying  up  the  river  and  we  took 
it  to  be  a  Great  Blue  Heron  because  of  its  tremendous  wing  spread, 
but  it  proved  to  be  an  Eagle.  There  were  also  a  Marsh  Hawk  and  an 
Osprey  over  the  river. 

The  most  unusual  bird  for  the  day  was  a  Lark  Sparrow  that  we 
noticed  with  a  flock  of  Vesper  Sparrows  at  Plum  Island.  It  had 
white  tail  tips  and  a  definite  head  pattern.  The  breast  was  free  of 
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any  streaking.  It  was  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  bird  and  it 
would  have  been  just  another  Vesper  Sparow  had  I  not  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  chase  it  and  watch  it. 

October  hth.  At  Nahant  a  Connecticut  Warbler  flew  off  into  the 
shrubs  before  I  could  enjoy  a  decent  view  of  him.  In  the  Maple 
Swamp  two  Orange-crowned  Warblers  enabled  us  to  see  them  well. 
A  Least  Flycatcher  and  a  Prairie  Warbler  were  both  late  records 
for  these  birds.  A  Winter  Wren  kept  company  with  many  White- 
throated  Sparrows.  Flocks  of  Cormorants  in  V-formation  were 
seen  at  Nahant  and  Ipswich.  A  Labrador  Savannah  Sparrow  and 
an  Acadian  Sharp  Tail  Sparrow  were  pointed  out  to  me  at  Plum 
Island  and  I  watched  them  for  several  minutes.  We  heard  a  Florida 
Gallinule  at  Heartbreak  Puddle.  Along  the  Merrimack  River  rice- 
fields  were  flock  after  flock  of  Red-wings.  A  Blue-headed  Vireo  and 
a  Parula  Warbler  in  the  trees,  and  a  Sapsucker  working  for  food. 
Black-bellied  Plover,  Greater  and  Lesser  Yellow  Legs,  Dowitchers 
and  Red-backed  Sandpipers  along  the  shore  at  Plum  Island.  Just 
after  dark  we  went  to  Crooked  Pond.  A  Barred  Owl  called  a  few 
times. 

November  11th.  At  Sauntaug  Lake  were  Coot,  Scaup,  Black 
Duck,  a  Hooded  Merganser,  and  Ruddy  Ducks.  A  Duck  Hawk  flew 
down  past  the  lake.  Fox  Sparrows  along  the  Georgetown  Road. 
There  were  many  ducks  at  the  Artichoke,  Baldpate,  two  European 
Widgeon,  Green-winged  Teal,  Scaup,  Pintail,  Ruddy  and  Black 
Ducks.  We  frightened  a  Great  Blue  Heron.  In  Newburyport  Har¬ 
bor  there  were  thousands  of  ducks,  Bufflehead,  Shelldrake,  Old 
Squaws,  Whistlers  and  an  early  pair  of  Barrow’s  Golden-eyes. 

I  was  most  fortunate  to  see  the  European  Black-headed  Gull  at 
Newburyport  Harbor.  It  flies  with  a  flock  of  Bonaparte  Gulls.  Both 
Gulls  lack  the  black  head  in  their  winter  plumage,  but  the  European 
Gull  differs  from  our  Bonaparte  in  that  the  under  wings  are  dusky 
and  not  white.  The  bird  is  also  a  little  larger.  White-winged  Scoters 
and  one  American  Scoter  off  the  beach  at  Plum  Island.  Horned 
Grebes  diving  in  the  water  near  shore.  Lapland  Longspurs,  Snow 
Buntings  and  Horned  Larks  in  the  dunes.  A  very  large  flock  of 
Red-backed  Sandpipers  along  the  shore  of  the  Harbor.  Black-bel¬ 
lied  Plover  and  Greater  Yellow  Legs.  A  pale  sparrow  on  the  beach 
at  Plum  Island  proved  to  be  an  Ipswich. 
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THE  CAROLINA  WREN  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY 

E.  S.  Dodge 

Like  other  regions,  Essex  County  has  mysterious  and  only  partly 
understood  changes  and  fluxes  in  its  avifauna.  The  apparent  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Carolina  Wren  that  has  taken  place,  since  it  was  first 
locally  reported  in  1878,  is  one  of  these  changes  which  while  not 
wholly  explainable  is  of  extreme  interest.  The  upward  trend  has 
not  been  a  steady  year  by  year  climb  but  rather  on  a  jerky,  irregu¬ 
lar  line  with  gaps  of  several  years  when  the  bird  has  not  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  County,  but  apparently  the  general  level  for  New 
England  did  not  vary  materially.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Wrens  in  the  County  has  reached  and  held  a  reasonably 
high  level  since  1925. 

The  Carolina  Wren  does  not  migrate  and  is  therefore  a  resident 
of  any  locality  it  happens  to  be  in.  For  this  reason  severe  winters 
or  stretches  of  inclement  weather  usually  kill  oif  the  not  too  hardy 
Wrens  in  the  northerly  parts  of  their  range,  giving  them  a  tem¬ 
porary  setback.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  if  they  ever  become  real 
permanent  residents. 

The  official  status  of  the  bird  in  Essex  County  has  not  changed 
a  great  deal.  Townsend  in  “The  Birds  of  Essex  County”  calls  it  an 
“accidental  visitor  from  the  south.”  Fifteen  years  later  in  his 
supplement  it  is  an  “accidental  visitor  from  the  south  and  very 
rare  summer  resident.”  Stubbs  and  Emilio  in  their  1931  “List  of 
the  Birds  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts”  announce  it  as  a  “very 
irregular  and  rare  visitant,”  while  now  in  the  most  recent  1936 
Club  records  it  is  laconically  called  “Resident,  when  present.” 

The  following  is  a  table  of  all  the  known  records  of  the  Carolina 
Wren  in  Essex  County. 


Date  No.  of  Birds  Locality  Observer 


1878.  July  6 

Remarks : 


1  Lynn  G.  0.  Welch 

Specimen  at  B.S.N.H.  In  the  heart  of  the  city. 


1909.  Feb.  7  to 
April 

Remarks : 


1  Ipswich  A.  C.  Bent 

C.  W.  Townsend 

In  a  spruce  thicket  close  to  the  sea. 


Mar.  12  &  30  1  Swampscott  A.  P.  Stubbs 

April  2,  12,  G.  M.  Bubier 

18,  23.  May  2. 

Aug.  2,  4. 

Remarks:  About  swamp  in  back  of  Hotel  Oaklands. 
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1913.  Mar.  9  &  30 


2  Beverly  Miss  V.  E.  Crit¬ 

tenden 

Remarks:  Male  appeared  Mar.  9  in  full  song.  On  second 
date  a  female  appeared.  Two  broods  of  three  and  two  birds 
respectively  were  raised. 


1925.  Oct. 


1? 


Essex  Co. 


Remarks:  Forbush  in  his  monthly  report  says  “A  Caro¬ 
lina  Wren  sings  occasionally  in  Essex  County.” 


Dec.  24,  25. 


Lynn 


A.  P.  Stubbs 
W.  D.  Moon 

Remarks:  At  “Allie  Graves”  Swamp,  border  of  the  Fay 
Estate.  One  bird  heard  on  the  first  date.  Two  seen  on  the 
second. 


1927.  Nov.  27. 
1927.  Dec.  11 


Lynn 


Remarks:  About  Fay  Estate. 


W.  D.  Moon 


1928.  Mar.  11  2 

through  Dec.  12 


Lynn  C.  E.  Moulton 

W.  D.  Moon 
A.  P.  Stubbs 
S.  G.  Emilio 
and  others. 

Remarks:  Wintered  in  neighborhood  of  Fay’s.  Nested 
in  May  or  early  June  in  the  swampy  run  beside  “Seldom 
Good  Pasture”  Road  and  later  again  nested  in  a  small  tar 
paper  nesting  box  over  a  Mr.  Crane’s  henhouse  on  the  up 
hill  side  of  the  above  road.  Two  birds  later  reappeared 
about  the  “Barnacle”  at  Fays.  A  male  was  collected  by 
Emilio  Dec.  6  across  the  valley  and  is  in  the  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  supposed  female  being  seen  later. 


1929.  Jan.  27,  Feb. 

20,  late  June, 
Nov.  11,  Dec.  22 


Lynn 


S.  G.  Emilio 
C.  E.  Moulton 
and  others. 


Remarks:  A  pair  seen  around  Fay’s  on  first  two  dates. 
About  Crane’s  in  “Seldom  Good  Pasture”  the  last  of  June. 
No  nest  or  young  birds  located.  J.  B.  May  in  his  monthly 
report  says  “A  Carolina  Wren  was  banded  at  Lynn  Nov. 
11,  and  another  was  seen  there.” 
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Oct.  5  1  Nahant  S.  G.  Emilio 

Remarks:  Possibly  one  of  the  above  birds. 


1930.  Jan.  1,  Oct. 
12,  Nov.  23, 

Remarks . 

Sept.  16. 

1932.  Oct.  10 


1933.  From  April  3 
all  summer 


Lynn 


Fay  Estate. 

1 
1 


Salem 

Marblehead 

Marblehead 


S.  G.  Emilio 
C.  E.  Moulton 


S.  G.  Emilio 

Mrs.  R.  W. 
Walcott 

R.  W.  Walcott 


Remarks:  Male  appeared  Apr.  3  and  again  seen  Apr. 
22.  A  week  later  his  mate  and  their  nest  with  five  young 
a  day  or  two  old  was  discovered.  On  May  6  the  nestlings 
were  found  dead  and  evidently  deserted  by  the  old  birds. 
These  specimens  are  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum.  A  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  this  unprecedented  nesting  date  and  the 
strange  conditions  connected  with  it,  is  in  this.  Bulletin 
for  1933. 


1936.  Jan.  1  to  11, 
12,  26.  Feb.  9, 
21. 


1  Beverly  Miss  L.  Hatch 

Miss  V.  E.  Crit- 
tendon  and 
others. 

Remarks:  Around  Miss  Hatch’s  feeding  station. 


Sept.  30. 


Nahant 


C.  P.  Preston 
B.  Shreve 


The  apparent  increase  of  the  past  ten  years  is  probably  partly 
due  to  the  increased  number  of  skilled  observers  in  the  field  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  bird  could  have  been 
muffed  entirely,  previous  to  1909,  with  the  exception  of  the  1878 
record.  1909  was  a  banner  year  for  the  Wrens  everywhere  in  New 
England  and  at  that  time  E.  H.  Forbush  in  his  State  Report  writes 
“The  Carolina  Wren  evidently  is  moving  northward.  It  has  begun 
breeding  within  the  State  and  winters  here.”  It  is  evident  too  that 
reports  became  gradually  more  numerous  for  most  of  New  England. 

The  winters  of  1917-1918  andT918-1919  were  both  very  severe 
and  so  along  with  certain  small  birds  in  many  localities  the  Caro- 
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lina  Wrens  were  considerably  reduced  in  numbers  all  over  New 
England.  Forbush  remarks  in  his  1919  report  that  ‘‘Carolina 
Wrens,  which  up  to  the  cold  winter  of  1917-18  had  appeared  near 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  were  not  reported  at  all  during  the 
winter  of  1918-19,”  and  again  he  says  “Last  winter  seems  to  have 
exterminated  all  the  Carolina  Wrens  in  New  England.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  killed  most  of  them  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  Even  on 
Naushon  Island,  where  they  have  nested  for  years,  none  has  been 
reported  this  season.” 

Although  there  were  no  reports  for  1921  in  Essex  County  there 
was  one  record  for  Middlesex  County  in  December. 

In  his  report  for  November  1925  Forbush  comments  that  the 
“Carolina  Wrens  are  increasing  in  this  region  since  their  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  cold  of  a  recent  severe  winter.” 

Again  in  1926  although  there  were  no  local  County  reports  three 
of  the  birds  evidently  survived  the  winter  in  New  England. 

Both  1928  and  1929  were  unusually  big  Wren  years.  During  the 
former  year  several  were  seen  as  far  north  as  southern  Ontario  on 
December  23  and  at  Augusta,  Maine  on  November  23. 

Now  after  a  setback  by  the  hard  winters  1934  and  1935  they  are 
evidently  on  the  increase  again  and  will  probably  continue  for  an¬ 
other  period  after  which  they  will  again  be  wiped  out. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of  rec¬ 
ords,  in  all  probability  a  great  many  more  Wrens  occur  in  the 
County  than  are  ever  seen.  The  actual  number  seen  may,  however, 
be  a  yardstick  by  which  to  gauge  the  birds  comparative  abundance. 
At  all  events  it  is  the  only  means  of  estimate  and  so  must  suffice. 
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LARUS  RIDIBUNDUS  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN! 

S.  G.  Emilio 

There  is  a  rather  striking  superficial  resemblance  between  our 
Bonaparte’s  Gull  and  the  European  Black-headed  Gull.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  winter  plumages  and  it  is  with  the  winter 
plumages  only  that  we  have  thus  far  been  concerned.  Both  birds 
are  white-headed  in  winter  with  a  dark  auricular  spot  on  each  side 
of  the  head.  Each  has  a  pearl  gray  mantle  and  white  tail,  if  adult. 
The  white  forewing  of  the  Bonaparte’s,  viewed  from  above  has  its 
counterpart  in  ridibundus.  Both  have  red  tarsi  and  toes,  and,  while 
the  bill  of  the  latter  bird  is  not  black  it  appears  to  be  so  at  distance 
and  actually  is  so  on  the  American  bird. 

More  carefully  observed,  the  birds  are  readily  differentiated.  As 
above  stated  the  bill  of  ridibundus  is  red,  the  feet,  while  red,  are 
more  deeply  colored  than  the  Bonaparte’s — a  coral  red.  The  mantle 
is  rather  paler  gray.  More  easily  observed  if  the  species  are  to¬ 
gether  is  the  much  greater  size  of  the  European  bird,  with  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  heavier  flight;  and  equally,  if  not  more,  diagnostic  is 
the  dark  spot  and  shading  of  the  underwing  of  the  larger  bird  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  pure  white  of  the  Bonaparte’s  Gull. 

A  detailed  account  was  given  by  the  writer,  in  the  Bulletin  for 
1929,  of  the  discovery  and  capture  of  the  first  specimen  on  the 
North  American  Continent  of  Larus  ridibundus  L. 

The  second  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  is  given  by  Dr. 
Gross  in  The  Auk  for  January  1937.  This  was  a  bird  secured  on 
the  Labrador  coast  in  September  1933. 

The  third  occurrence  is  not  yet  attested  by  a  specimen.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are,  however,  that  on  November  1,  1936  at  precisely  the 
place  the  first  bird  was  found,  namely  the  southwest  shore  of  New- 
buryport  Harbor,  Dr.  Richard  Tousey  saw  among  the  Bonapartes, 
a  larger  bird  with  dark  underwing.  It  appeared  at  the  distance  we 
first  viewed  it  to  have  a  black  bill,  but  we  drove  presently  to  a  point 
much  nearer  the  bird  and  more  nearly  between  it  and  the  sun,  when 
Tousey  at  once  observed  that  the  bill  was  deep  red.  So  far,  at  least, 
as  I  was  concerned,  that  settled  the  identity  of  the  species.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  a  second,  not  a  primal  record  for  the 
locality  and  that  the  bird  in  life  was  no  stranger  to  me. 

There  was,  however,  one  striking  thing  about  this  bird.  The  en¬ 
tire  underparts  of  the  body  were  increasingly  tinged  with  brown¬ 
ish  from  the  breast  through  the  under  tail  coverts.  No  such  colora¬ 
tion  appeared  on  the  bird  of  nearly  seven  years  ago.  We  found, 
eventually,  that  the  bird  could  be  distinguished  at  great  distance 
while  a-wing,  by  the  dark  underparts. 
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Until  December  9,  1936  this  bird  was  repeatedly  observed  by 
Tousey,  myself  and  many  others.  Then,  until  January  1,  1937  none 
of  us  saw  a  Black-headed  Gull  at  Newburyport  or  elsewhere. 

On  January  1,  in  company  with  Dodge,  Foye  and  Alexander,  I 
found  a  ridibundus  at  Newburyport,  again,  with  the  Bonaparte’s. 
Our  bird  now  was  entirely  white  below  and  I  assumed  at  once  it 
had  lost  its  brownish  coloration  because  it  was  a  stain  of  some  kind 
which  had  worn  off.  It  always  had  seemed  too  dark  by  far  for  the 
rosy  hue  some  Gulls  and  Terns  possess  in  breeding  plumage.  Any¬ 
way,  this  bird  which  we  all  saw  at  close  range  and  watched  at 
length  at  12.15  and  again  at  2.40  P.M.  had  none  of  the  brownish  or 
buffy  or  rosy  or  salmon  color  below,  but  otherwise  it  was  like  our 
Gull  of  November.  Incautiously  I,  spoke  to  Griscom  and  wrote  to 
Dr.  Gross  about  the  fading  of  the  color  below  on  ridibundus  No.  3 
during  December. 

January  3,  again  in  company  with  Dodge  and  Alexander,  I  found 
a  ridibundus  at  Newburyport.  To  our  amazement  the  bird  was 
quite  as  deeply  colored  below  as  our  acquaintance  of  November  and 
early  December.  Most  carefully  we  checked  up  and  agreed  on  the 
relative  appearance  of  our  birds  of  Friday  and  Sunday.  Now,  this 
was  a  Gull  and  not  a  chameleon  we  were  dealing  with.  The  only 
logical  or  possible  conclusion  was,  and  is,  that  two  European  Black¬ 
headed  Gulls  were  present  at  Newburyport. 

So,  again  unsubstantiated  by  a  specimen,  ridibundus  No.  4  is  re¬ 
corded  from  Newburyport,  January  1,  1937. 

And  still  again,  on  January  30,  Garrison  Griscom,  Buchheister 
and  Emilio  saw  at  Newburyport  an  immature  (all  others  have  been 
adults),  thus  bringing  the  count  to  No.  5 !  ! 
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PLAYFUL  DUCK  HAWKS 
Wendell  Taber 

The  Duck  Hawk !  What  bird  can  arouse  more  envy  in  mankind  than 
this  supreme  master  of  aerial  navigation?  And  such  envy!  Of  the 
numerous  performances  of  Duck  Hawks  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
witness,  none  had  a  more  superb  and  appropriate  background  than 
that  of  a  lonely  mountain  in  northern  Maine.  Below  me  two  tree¬ 
less  saddles  extending  forth  to  guard  a  hanging  valley,  in  turn 
some  two  thousand  feet  above,  the  vast  forests.  In  the  background, 
sparkling  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  and  distant  hazy  mountain  peaks. 
No  sign  of  human  habitation.  From  high  above  the  saddles  two 
birds  indulged  in  a  precipitous  nose  dive  to  the  valley  floor.  The 
suddenness  of  their  arrest  carried  them  across  the  valley  and  a 
single  rebound,  seemingly,  restored  them  to  their  starting  point. 
Impossible,  of  course,  the  ascent  appeared  almost  as  rapid  as  the 
dive — certainly,  effortless.  A  strong  wind  pouring  directly  into  a 
deep  basin  and  rising  up,  out  and  over.  What  more  could  one  ask 
for?  Again  and  again  the  performance  repeated  itself.  The  Duck 
Hawks  were  at  home. 

A  brackish  marsh — a  Sparrow  Hawk  suddenly  departed  hurried¬ 
ly  from  a  near-by  perch.  I  watched  it  follow  a  straight  line  until 
lost  to  sight.  Perhaps  ten  seconds  later  a  hen  Pheasant  arose  from 
bare  ground  two  feet  behind  me  and  fled.  I  must  have  passed  with¬ 
in  inches  of  her.  Stupid !  I  did  not  suspect.  Only  when  several  min¬ 
utes  later,  I  discovered  a  Duck  Hawk  on  a  telephone  pole  did  I  un¬ 
derstand.  A  second  bird  appeared.  Both,  small  and  brown,  two 
young  males.  Immediately,  both  birds  were  in  the  air,  stooping, 
rising  sharply  a  few  hundred  feet,  chasing  each  other.  One  bird 
stooped  and  seemingly  landed  on  the  back  of  the  other,  which 
greeted  this  attack  with  the  utmost  nonchalance.  Once  a  bird 
hovered  a  few  seconds,  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  such  action 
by  this  species.  Perhaps  150  yards  distant,  I  was  utterly  ignored. 

The  Artichoke  Sanctuary,  Blacks,  Blue-wings,  Mallards,  Bald- 
pates  and  Wood  Ducks.  The  air  was  filled  with  scattered  flocks  dis¬ 
turbed  by  my  presence.  From  over  the  woods  a  Duck  Hawk  drove, 
pursuing  one  flock  only  to  veer  and  swoop  at  another,  dispersing 
them  but  making  no  effort  to  strike.  By  chance  a  swerve  past  one 
flock  brought  him  close  to  another.  This  was  too  much.  He  made  a 
vicious  dive  at  a  bird  but  relented  at  the  fateful  second  and  passed 
it  by  inches.  The  poor  bird,  a  Black,  made  a  nose  dive  into  the 
water  landing  with  a  resounding  whack  and  splash  some  forty 
yards  away  from  me.  No  amount  of  noise  would  make  the  scared 
bird  rise.  Was  I  wrong?  Had  it  been  hit?  X  left  it  concealed  in  the 
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bog.  As  to  the  Hawk,  this  final  attack  satiated  it.  He  drifted  lazily 
on  making  no  further  attempt  to  pursue  any  of  the  numerous 
small  flocks  scattering  in  all  directions. 

Comfortably  seated  with  a  pair  of  24  power  binoculars  resting 
on  a  porch  railing  I  scanned  the  Essex  Marshes.  A  Duck  Hawk  flew 
into  the  field  of  my  glasses.  He  had  a  purpose  in  life,  this  bird  tear¬ 
ing  at  terrific  speed  down  the  marshes,  barely  clearing  the  grass. 
As  I  moved  the  glasses  around  to  retain  view  of  the  Hawk,  I  saw  a 
Crow  sitting  on  the  marsh.  The  birds  came  together.  At  the  last 
split  second  the  Crow  flopped  over  sideways  onto  his  back,  feet  up 
in  the  air.  The  Duck  Hawk  passed  through  the  area  just  previously 
occupied  by  the  Crow  never  varying  from  his  course  or  missing  a 
wing  beat.  He  had  a  purpose  in  life.  On  down  the  marsh  and  anoth¬ 
er  Crow  sitting  peacefully.  Had  he  seen  the  first  performance?  Was 
it  instinct?  Again  at  the  fatal  split  second,  Crow  number  two  did 
a  side  flop  leaving  vacant  that  particular  spot  of  land  the  Hawk  de¬ 
sired  to  pass  over.  The  Hawk  never  varied  his  course  nor  missed  a 
wing  beat.  He  had  a  purpose  in  life.  On  down  the  marsh,  across  the 
river,  up  over  the  dunes  and  out  of  sight.  I  watched  the  Crow  long 
enough  to  see  it  wobble  back  onto  its  feet,  look  ruefully  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  departing  Duck  Hawk,  and  settle  peacefully  down  to 
rest  once  more. 
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These  and  all  other  cuts  in  this  Bulletin  are  from 
etchings  by  Frank  W.  Benson. 
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ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  BIRDS  OBSERVED  IN  1936 

S.  G.  Emilio,  Recorder 

A  summary  of  the  weather  conditions  experienced  locally  during 
the  year  is  given,  as  always,  preceding  an  enumeration  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  observed. 

The  outstanding  weather  features  of  January  1936  were  the 
heavy  precipitation,  largely  rain,  and  the  mildness  of  the  first  three 
weeks.  This  mild  spell  culminated  in  a  heavy  snowfall  on  the  20th 
and  this  was  followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  severe  cold  spell  which 
brought  the  monthly  temperature  nearly  down  to  average. 

February  produced  its  usual  amount  of  snow.  The  first  half  of 
the  month  was  very  cold  and  in  spite  of  mild  weather  towards  the 
end  the  average  temperature  was  some  six  degrees  below  normal 
for  the  four  weeks. 

Although  no  spring  weather  appeared  until  March  10,  the  month 
averaged  as  much  above  normal  in  temperature  as  February  had 
below.  With  the  coming  of  warm  weather,  torrential  rains  fell, 
particularly  in  central  New  England,  with  the  result  that  unprece¬ 
dented  flood  conditions  prevailed  in  the  lowlands,  with  enormous 
damage  to  private  and  public  property. 

Showers  prevailed  with  mild  temperature  the  first  half  of  April. 
The  latter  half  of  the  month  was  subnormal  in  temperature  and 
rather  dry  but  the  last  two  days  gave  us  real  warm  weather  and 
brought  a  large  wave  of  migratory  birds. 

The  late  April  warm  spell  continued  for  three  days  in  May  and 
the  migration  during  the  period  was  heavy  with  many  new  early 
records.  The  rest  of  the  month  gave  us  rather  even  temperature,  a 
little  above  normal,  with  continued  fair  weather,  westerly  winds 
and  very  little  rainfall. 

June  was  perfectly  normal  in  temperature  with  a  slight  deficien¬ 
cy  in  rainfall.  The  nesting  season,  which  began  unusually  early  due 
to  the  exceptional  May  weather,  experienced  continued  favorable 
conditions  through  June. 

During  July  there  was  one  fairly  hot  period  but  the  month  as  a 
whole  was  about  normal  in  temperature  and  very  dry. 

August  was  also  quite  normal  in  temperature  but  the  rainfall 
was  excessive.  There  was  one  warm  spell  but  no  pronounced  cool 
wave  and  with  southerly  winds  three  days  out  of  four  both  land- 
and  shore-bird  migrations  were  poor. 

Nor  did  September  exhibit  any  marked  departure  from  normal¬ 
ity  barring  the  tropical  hurricane  of  mid-month  and  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  dull  time  afield  was  had  by  all  except  after  the  severe  storm 
of  the  18th.  The  flight  of  fresh-water  Ducks  was,  however,  notable. 
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Early  October  was  rather  mild.  The  13th  was  cool  but  not  again 
until  the  late  twenties  did  real  fall  weather  appear  and  reduce  the 
accumulated  excess  of  warmth  to  bring  the  month  as  a  whole  nearly 
to  normal.  Precipitation  was  below  normal. 

November  was  definitely  sub-normal  in  temperature  with  only 
half  the  usual  rainfall.  A  severe  cold  snap  about  the  20th  froze  up 
much  open  water  and  definitely  ended  the  stay  of  many  fresh-water 
ducks. 

December  was  notable  for  the  heavy  rainfall.  Snow  fall,  locally, 
was  negligible  and  the  departure  from  normal  temperatures,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  cold  that  ushered  in  the  month,  were  slight. 

The  year  closed  with  almost  exactly  normal  average  temperature 
for  the  period  and  a  slight  excess  of  precipitation. 

Common  Loon.  May  24;  September  13.  Non-breeding  birds 
were  observed.  July  3  and  August  4.  Less  common  than  form¬ 
erly.  ^ 

Pacific  Loon.  This  bird  is  still  in  the  Hypothetical  List.  The  spe¬ 
cies  is  supposed  to  have  been  observed  on  February  5  at  Rock- 
port,  October  22  off  Plum  Island  and  November  8  in  Suntaug 
(formerly  Humphrey’s)  Pond,  Lynnfield. 

Red-throated  Loon.  One  bird  only  reported  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year — May  8,  Plum  Island,  Safford.  October  18,  on. 

Holboell’s  Grebe.  April  3;  November  5.  Unusually  scarce. 
Horned  Grebe.  May  10;  October  12.  Reduced  numbers. 
Western  Grebe.  This  is  another  Hypothetical.  The  second  ex¬ 
ample  to  be  reported  hereabouts  was  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimack  by  Messrs.  F.  H.  Allen,  W.  M.  Tyler  and  J.  A.  Ha- 
gar  on  December  12.  (An  account  of  the  first  to  be  seen  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  Bulletin  for  1922.)  The  bird  is  practically  un¬ 
mistakable  but  there  is  no  specimen  from  the  northeastern 
states. 

Pied-billed  Grebe.  March  29  to  November  1.  There  is  an  hiatus  in 
the  records  this  year,  however,  from  May  24  to  September  2. 
Whether  the  bird  nested  in  the  County  as  usual  and  remained 
through  the  summer  is  not  known. 

Greater  Shearwater.  August  2,  off  Cape  Ann,  Taber  and  Dr. 

Tousey.  This  species  is  very  rarely  seen  hereabouts  from  land. 
Cory’s  Shearwater.  Some  years  ago  while  compiling  a  list  of  the 
birds  of  the  County  with  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  writer  proposed  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  supplementary  list,  as  a  Hypothetical,  Cory’s 
Shearwater.  He  was  dissuaded  by  Mr.  Griscom  who  felt  that 
Cory’s  was  a  bird  of  warmer  waters  than  bathe  our  local  coast. 
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Now,  Griscom  himself  reports  seeing  the  bird  from  Nahant  on 
September  19,  after  a  severe  storm.  I  know  of  no  other  in¬ 
stance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Essex  County 
waters. 

Leach’s  Petrel.  One  bird  came  to  earth  in  Salem,  October  22  and 
was  seen  alive  by  the  Recorder  through  the  kindness  of  a  Mr. 
Pearce  and  Miss  Viola  Crittenden  of  Beverly. 

Wilson’s  Petrel.  August  2,  off  Cape  Ann,  Taber  and  Tousey. 

Gannet.  No  birds  reported  during  the  spring.  September  5  to 
November  15. 

European  Cormorant.  April  19 ;  September  27. 

Double-crested  Cormorant.  April  26  to  June  4;  August  13  to 
November  12.  The  bird  is  casual  in  summer  here  and  six  were 
seen  near  Salem,  June  30.  On  July  9,  Curtis  and  Emilio  saw 
one  Cormorant  in  the  same  region  but  were  not  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  species. 

Great  Blue  Heron.  April  5  to  May  23;  July  4  to  December  27. 

American  Egret.  July  12  to  September  27.  There  was  a  large 
flight  of  White,  or  better,  Southern  Herons  this  year. 

Little  Blue  Heron.  May  4  and  6,  a  bird  in  white  plumage  was  seen 
at  Ipswich  by  Foster  and  Emilio.  July  21  to  September  25.  The 
local  summer  visitation  was  the  largest  known  except  in  1931. 

Green  Heron.  April  30  to  October  20  and  November  2.  The  two  fall 
dates  are  both  extensions  of  the  previously  known  occurrence 
of  the  species  and  were  reported  by  Safford  from  Plum  Island. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  March  13,  a  new  early  arrival  date, 
reported  by  Safford,  to  November  29  and  December  29,  one 
bird  having  been  seen  on  Plum  Island  by  Safford  on  the  last 
date. 

Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron.  August  2  at  Ipswich,  Emilio  and 
Foye  believe  they  saw  an  immature,  but  such  sight  records  are 
open  to  question. 

American  Bittern.  March  29  to  November  11. 

Canada  Goose.  March  2  to  April  24  in  numbers,  one  bird  to  May 
15,  Safford;  October  18  to  November  25.  For  short  periods 
during  the  fall  there  were  fair  numbers  of  geese  but  the  flight 
as  a  whole  was  disappointing. 

Brant.  In  the  storm  of  January  18  one  was  blown  ashore  and' 
kept  at  Rockport  alive  in  captivity  until  spring  by  Officer 
Spate.  April  3  to  May  8,  birds  seen  by  Safford  on  Plum  Island. 

Mallard.  The  species  was  reported  fifteen  times  during  the  year, 
an  unprecedented  number.  January  1  to  May  17 ;  September  2 
on. 

Red-legged  Black  Duck.  This  is  the  wintering  form  and  was  re- 
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ported  as  late  as  May  3  by  Griscom.  I  have  no  defiinite  early 
fall  date. 

Common  Black  Duck.  Resident.  The  Blacks  are  holding  their  num¬ 
bers  well. 

Gadwall.  April  5  one  seen  at  Newburyport  by  Griscom  and  others ; 
September  20,  Ipswich,  two  were  seen  by  S.  A.  Eliot,  Jr.,  and 
September  25,  West  Newbury,  one  was  seen  by  Griscom.  Both 
dates  are  new  early  fall  records. 

European  Widgeon.  October  18,  Tousey,  to  November  11.  Unmi¬ 
stakable  drakes  coming  into  full  plumage  were  seen  this  year. 

Baldpate.  April  5  to  April  19 ;  September  2,  two  were  seen  by 
Griscom,  a  new  early  fall  date,  to  November  22.  Unusually 
common  this  fall. 

Pintail.  Wintering  to  April  9;  September  2  to  November  11. 

Green-winged  Teal.  One  was  seen  January  4  at  Plum  Island  by 
Griscom.  March  15  to  May  3;  September  2  to  November  21. 
Fine  flight. 

Blue-winged  Teal.  March  21  to  November  1.  Birds  were  seen  in 
Ipswich  at  two  places  and  at  Lynnfield  during  the  breeding 
season  and  on  at  least  two  occasions  with  young.  This  is  the 
first  year  they  have  been  known  to  breed  here. 

Shoveller.  March  15,  Newburyport,  Taber  and  others,  a  new  early 
spring  date,  and  April  5;  October  18  to  November  8.  A  rare 
bird. 

Wood  Duck.  March  29  to  October  25.  Few  reports  this  year. 

Redhead.  December  23,  Newburyport,  two  seen  by  J.  A.  Hagar. 

Ring-necked  Duck.  April  5,  one  drake;  October  12  to  November 
29.  There  were  15  at  West  Newbury,  November  1. 

Canvas-back.  November  7,  Lynnfield,  Miss  Richardson,  and  No¬ 
vember  8. 

Greater  Scaup  Duck.  A  few  wintered  and  migrants  to  May  7 ; 
October  4,  on. 

Lesser  Scaup.  April  11  and  19,  Ipswich,  a  pair  seen  by  Griscom 
and  others;  October  11,  two,  Griscom. 

American  Golden-eye.  May  28  ;  October  20.  One  of  our  commonest 
ducks. 

Barrow’s  Golden-eye.  March  15;  November  11.  Three  were  re¬ 
ported  by  Foster  at  Newburyport  on  January  5  and  four 
drakes  were  seen  during  the  month  at  one  time  at  Lynn.  There 
were  quite  a  few  others  reported  at  different  times  and  places. 
On  February  8  at  Newburyport  the  Recorder  saw  a  pair  the 
female  of  which  had  an  entirely  orange  or  yellow-colored  bill. 

Buffle-head.  May  12;  October  14. 

Old-squaw.  April  30;  November  1. 
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Harlequin.  February  16;  December  6.  While  Cape  Ann  furnishes 
the  bulk  of  the  records  of  this  rare  duck,  one  at  least  was  seen 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  just  off  the  rock  jetties. 

American  Eider.  February  16;  November  29. 

King  Eider.  November  22  a  dead  female  was  found  on  the  beach 
at  Cape  Ann,  by  H.  H.  Poor  and  others.  This  is  an  early  fall 
date  for  the  species,  which  heretofore  has  been  a  very  rare 
bird.  On  December  23  there  were  three  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimack,  one  of  which  was  collected  by  Hagar  and  four 
days  later  off  Cape  Ann,  Griscom  and  party  saw  no  less  than 
five  drakes  and  a  retinue  of  12  in  female  or  immature  male 
plumage. 

White-winged  Scoter.  May  31;  September  4.  Abundant  migrant. 

Surf  Scoter.  June  1;  September  20. 

American  Scoter.  April  21;  September  20. 

Ruddy  Duck.  April  12  at  Ipswich  this  species  was  identified  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tousey.  It  is  a  very  rare  spring  bird  and  this  is  a 
new  late  date  of  occurrence.  October  12  to  December  17. 

Hooded  Merganser.  Two  were  seen  at  Newburyport  by  Curtis, 
Griscom  and  others  on  January  1.  This  is  a  slight  extension  of 
the  known  period  of  occurrence.  March  15  to  April  13 ;  October 
25  to  November  15  and  again  a  very  slight  straggler  observed 
on  December  27  at  Newburyport  by  Miss  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Garrison. 

American  Merganser.  April  11;  December  6,  common  in  lower 
Merrimack  River. 

Red-breasted  Merganser.  Present  throughout  the  year  in  1936, 
— the  dates  of  May  31,  June  6  and  30,  July  9  and  31,  and  Au¬ 
gust  2  representing  the  few  birds  here  during  the  summer. 
Present  in  numbers  from  October  12  to  end  of  year. 

Swallow-tailed  Kite.  A  specimen  of  this  species  was  secured  at 
West  Newbury,  September  25,  1882,  establishing  the  primal, 
and  until  1936,  the  only  record  for  the  County.  On  April  2, 
1936  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salem  Reservoir  in  North  Beverly  a 
bird  apparently  of  this  species  was  observed.  The  dark  back, 
white  underparts  and  forked  white  tail  were  seen  and  it  is 
probable  the  identification  was  correct. 

Goshawk.  February  23;  November  22.  Rather  numerous  in  the 
fall. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  First  reported  March  29.  Normally  a  rare 
resident. 

Cooper’s  Hawk.  Very  few  reports  this  year. 

Red-tailed  Hawk.  May  5 ;  September  2.  Scarce  migrant  and  oc¬ 
casional  winter  resident. 
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Red-shouldered  Hawk.  Resident.  In  numbers  March  15. 

Broad-winged  Hawk.  Just  two  reports,  May  3  and  30. 

Rough-legged  Hawk.  April  19 ;  October  4.  Less  frequently  seen 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Golden  Eagle.  January  2  and  4,  an  immature  seen  by  Griscom, 
and  Mr.  Francis  N.  Balch  described  a  bird  seen  by  him  at  Ips¬ 
wich  on  October  18  which  must  have  been  an  adult  of  the 
species. 

Bald  Eagle.  March  8  was  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  dates  report¬ 
ed  through  the  winter,  presumably  of  the  northern  race.  Gris¬ 
com  saw  a  bird  at  Newburyport  on  August  2.  From  late  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  birds  seen  each  month. 
On  December  17,  Griscom  saw  three  and  these  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  were  northern  birds. 

Marsh  Hawk.  January  5  at  Ipswich  and  January  15,  Rowley  are 
the  only  real  winter  reports  at  hand.  March  2  to  November  11, 
regularly  seen,  and  finally  December  8,  a  bird  seen  by  Griscom 
on  Plum  Island. 

Osprey.  March  28,  West  Newbury,  Mr.  G.  B.  Long,  to  May  19; 
July  3,  4,  and  10  by  Safford  at  Plum  Island  are  all  new  early 
migration  dates;  August  12  to  October  27. 

Duck  Hawk.  January  8  at  Plum  Island,  Safford  reports  seeing 
two ;  February  8,  Gloucester,  an  injured  bird  in  care  of  veter¬ 
inary,  April  24  and  May  3;  September  2  to  December  1. 

Pigeon  Hawk.  May  12  to  19 ;  September  13  to  October  30  and  an 
unprecedented  late  date  of  December  27,  when  at  West 
Gloucester,  R.  M.  Hinchman,  J.  L.  Ward  and  F.  B.  Whitman, 
Jr.  reported  one  seen. 

Sparrow  Hawk.  Resident,  more  numerous  from  April  18  to  No¬ 
vember  14. 

Ruffed  Grouse.  Resident.  Relatively  few  reports  this  year. 

Bob-white.  Known  to  have  wintered  successfully  at  Ipswich.  Few 
others  reported.  Not  migratory. 

Pheasant.  Resident. 

Virginia  Rail.  April  29  to  September  13. 

Sora  Rail.  April  30  to  October  12. 

Florida  Gallinule.  October  4  to  October  12.  Not  reported  present 
in  breeding  season. 

Coot.  April  5  to  April  19;  October  1  to  November  11. 

Piping  Plover.  March  29,  Newburyport,  two  birds  seen  by  Tousey, 
to  September  19,  Ipswich,  one,  S.  A.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Semipalmated  Plover.  May  17  to  June  6;  July  16  to  October  18. 

Killdeer.  March  13  to  November  29,  Marblehead,  Lawson. 
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Golden  Plover.  May  9  to  May  22 — unusually  numerous;  August 
31  to  November  7. 

Black-bellied  Plover.  May  3,  Manchester,  one  heard  by  F.  N.  Balch 
to  June  13;  stragglers  also  at  Plum  Island  June  20,  and  July 
1 ;  July  19  to  November  22. 

Ruddy  Turnstone.  May  17  to  May  31,  Newburyport,  one,  H.  H. 
Poor;  July  22  to  September  27. 

Woodcock.  March  14  to  November  7.  Very  few  fall  reports. 

Snipe.  March  16,  Danvers,  Teel,  a  very  early  date  for  migrants; 
August  2  to  November  9. 

Hudsonian  Curlew.  May  3  to  May  17 ;  July  10  to  September  30, 
practically  all  reports  from  Plum  Island. 

Upland  Plover.  April  30  to  September  2.  Griscom  saw  30  at  New¬ 
buryport  August  2. 

Spotted  Sandpiper.  May  3  to  September  26. 

Solitary  Sandpiper.  May  16  to  May  19,  a  very  slim  migration 
record;  July  16  to  September  25,  and  a  straggler  November  1, 
West  Newbury,  Emilio  and  others. 

Willet.  May  10,  Newburyport,  K.  C.  Elkins;  August  21  to  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  Plum  Island  only. 

Greater  Yellow-legs.  March  29  and  April  5,  Ipswich,  one,  Emilio 
and  others,  April  18  to  May  31  in  numbers,  stragglers  present 
to  beginning  of  fall  migration;  July  19  to  November  12,  and 
December  1,  Plum  Island,  Safford. 

Lesser  Yellow-legs.  May  3,  Newburyport,  one,  Emilio;  July  1  to 
October  25,  Newburyport,  three,  J.  A.  Hagar. 

Knot.  May  19  to  May  23;  July  31  to  September  19,  Ipswich,  119, 
S.  A.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Purple  Sandpiper.  May  24;  November  22.  Not  frequently  report¬ 
ed  in  spring. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper.  July  20  to  November  7. 

White-rumped  Sandpiper.  May  19  to  May  23;  August  2  to  No¬ 
vember  16. 

Least  Sandpiper.  May  3  to  June  11,  Plum  Island,  Safford,  a  new 
late  spring  date;  July  5  to  October  18,  Newburyport,  Tousey, 
a  new  late  fall  date. 

Red-backed  Sandpiper.  May  19  to  May  24,  when  numerous  at 
Ipswich;  August  31  to  November  16. 

Eastern  Dowitcher.  April  30  to  June  10;  July  4  to  October  4. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher.  September  20,  West  Newbury,  one,  S.  A. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  and  October  18  to  25  long  after  the  Eastern  Dow- 
itchers  had  gone,  nine  or  ten  of  the  Long  bills  were  seen  in 
the  Newburyport  region,  by  Griscom,  Emilio,  Hagar  and 
others. 
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Stilt  Sandpiper.  July  19  to  September  27.  Not  uncommon. 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper.  May  3,  Ipswich,  two,  Emilio,  to  June  7 ; 
July  15  to  November  5,  Newburyport,  fifteen,  Griscom,  and 
November  11,  ditto,  one,  Emilio,  both  new  late  fall  dates. 

Western  Sandpiper.  September  19,  Ipswich,  one,  Eliot. 

Hudsonian  Godwit.  September  19,  Ipswich,  one,  Eliot,  and  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  Newburyport,  two,  Hagar. 

Sanderling.  March  6,  Plum  Island,  three,  Safford.  May  19  to 
June  11;  July  19  to  November  29. 

Red  Phalarope.  September  19,  Nahant,  four,  Griscom. 

Northern  Phalarope.  May  20,  Marblehead,  specimen;  September 
19,  Ipswich,  twelve,  Curtis,  and  Cape  Ann,  twenty-five,  Eliot. 

Parasitic  Jaeger.  September  19,  Ipswich,  Curtis,  and  Cape  Ann, 
Eliot. 

Glaucous  Gull.  May  3 ;  November  22.  As  usual,  a  few  at  Cape  Ann 
and  Newburyport. 

Iceland  Gull.  April  5;  November  22.  More  numerous  than  Glau¬ 
cous. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Resident,  and  breeds.  Curtis  and  Emilio 
found  young  on  several  north  shore  islands  in  July. 

Herring  Gull.  Resident.  Abundant  all  winter.  Breeds  on  at  least 
a  half  dozen  North  Shore  islands. 

“Kumlien,s”  Gull.  Several  reported  to  May  19 ;  November  22,  on. 

Ring-billed  Gull.  Some  reported  every  month  February  to  August 
inclusive,  and  November  to  end  of  the  year.  Scarce. 

Black-headed  Gull.  Larus  ridibundus  L.  November  1,  Newbury¬ 
port,  Tousey,  and  others  to  end  of  the  year.  See  account  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

Laughing  Gull.  April  19,  Lynn,  one,  Emilio  and  others,  a  new 
early  spring  date,  to  June  3;  August  4  to  November  5,  three, 
Griscom. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull.  May  31 ;  July  19  to  August  9,  hiatus  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

Kittiwake.  January  1,  off  Cape  Ann,  Griscom  and  party;  Novem¬ 
ber  29  and  December  27,  ditto. 

Forster’s  Tern.  August  1,  Newburyport,  one  adult,  Griscom. 

Common  Tern.  May  12  to  September  25. 

Arctic  Tern.  July  9  to  September  19.  Very  infrequently  reported. 
Probably  nested  in  at  least  one  off-shore  rock  in  the  County. 

Roseate  Tern.  May  12  to  May  24 ;  September  2  to  September  19, 
Ipswich,  two,  Eliot,  a  new  late  date. 

Sooty  Tern.  September  19,  Nahant,  one  adult,  Griscom.  This  is 
the  second  record  for  the  County.  Griscom  is,  of  course,  famil- 
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iar  with  the  bird  in  life  and  the  occasion  of  its  presence  was 
the  severe  tropical  storm  which  passed  along  the  coast. 

Caspian  Tern.  May  17,  Newburyport,  Rand,  Foster  and  Curtis. 

Black  Tern.  August  23,  Beverly,  one,  seems  to  be  the  only  report. 

Razor-billed  Auk.  November  29  and  December  27,  Cape  Ann. 

Brunnich’s  Murre.  April  30,  Lynn,  one  in  summer  plumage;  De¬ 
cember  9,  Newburyport,  Hagar. 

Dovekie.  February  22;  November  22,  rather  common  in  last 
month  of  year. 

Guillemot.  February  16;  November  22. 

Rock  Dove.  Resident. 

Mourning  Dove.  March  29  to  November  8. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  May  24  to  August  2,  and  October  18,  West 
Roxbury,  one,  Griscom,  a  new  late  date. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo.  May  12  to  September  20. 

Screech  Owl.  Resident.  Not  infrequently  seen  or  heard. 

Horned  Owl.  Resident. 

Snowy  Owl.  March  15,  Newburyport,  one,  H.  H.  Poor;  December 
16. 

Barred  Owl.  Resident.  A  few  reported. 

Long-eared  Owl.  Probably  resident  but  rarely  seen  or  heard. 

Short-eared  Owl.  March  23;  July  8,  21,  and  22;  October  19  on. 
Precise  status  not  clear. 

Saw-whet  Owl.  Seen  repeatedly  in  January  and  February  and 
again  in  November.  Allegedly  heard  on  many  other  dates. 

Whip-poor-will.  May  1,  Boxford,  to  August  2,  a  rather  abbreviated 
season,  and  it  is  probable  the  reports  do  not  quite  do  justice  to 
the  facts. 

Nighthawk.  May  16,  to  June  6 ;  September  2  and  3.  Great  scarcity 
of  reports  this  year. 

Chimney  Swift.  April  30  to  September  9. 

Hummingbird.  May  12  to  October  4. 

Kingfisher.  Wintered  at  Newburyport;  March  21  to  October  18, 
and  again  in  December  at  Newburyport  and  Cape  Ann. 

Flicker.  Resident,  seemingly  less  common  than  usual  and  possibly 
rare  in  December. 

Pileated  Woodpecker.  Probably  resident.  Seen  by  Wolfe  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  to  March  23,  also  in  March  by  H.  F.  Phillips;  in¬ 
direct  reports  of  its  presence  in  summer;  November  29,  at 
Pleasant  Pond,  Emilio,  Foye  and  others  and  December  5, 
Middleton,  Phillips  and  Emilio.  On  the  last  date  a  ten-inch  live 
white  pine  on  which  the  bird  had  been  working  was  cut  down 
and  a  section  taken  to  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem. 
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Red-headed  Woodpecker.  August  23  to  September  7,  Marblehead, 
Nichols  and  others. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  April  18  and  April  19 ;  September  30  to 
October  19. 

Hairy  Woodpecker.  Resident.  Rather  scarce  at  times. 

Downy  Woodpecker.  Resident. 

Eastern  Kingbird.  May  3  to  September  21. 

Arkansas  Kingbird.  September  10,  Plum  Island,  Safford. 

Crested  Flycatcher.  May  10  to  August  8. 

Phoebe.  March  14  to  October  31. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  August  2,  one  heard  by  Griscom. 

Alder  Flycatcher.  May  19  to  August  2. 

Least  Flycatcher.  April  30  to  August  2,  when  two  were  heard  by 
Griscom.  October  4,  at  Nahant  a  bird  seen  at  length  and  heard 
by  Emilio  was  identified  as  this  species. 

Wood  Pewee.  May  16  to  September  2. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  May  19,  Topsfield,  Griscom  and  others. 

Northern  Horned  Lark.  March  15,  Danvers,  forty,  Tousey;  No¬ 
vember  1.  Unusually  scarce  this  year. 

Prairie  Horned  Lark.  May  16  to  November  8.  Just  three  birds 
seen  in  spring.  In  late  July,  Griscom  found  sixteen  at  New- 
buryport. 

Tree  Swallow.  March  22  to  September  27. 

Bank  Swallow.  April  30  to  August  2. 

Rough-winged  Swallow.  April  29  to  July  21. 

Barn  Swallow.  April  19  to  September  28. 

Cliff  Swallow.  April  30  to  August  28. 

Purple  Martin.  June  17  and  August  22,  both  dates  from  Safford 
at  Plum  Island. 

Blue  Jay.  Resident.  Very  much  scarcer  in  the  fall  and  winter 
than  for  some  years. 

Crow.  Resident. 

Chickadee.  Resident.  Quite  common  in  late  fall. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch.  Technically  a  resident  but  not  report¬ 
ed  from  May  13  to  August  23.  Unusually  common  this  fall. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  May  24;  July  26,  August  2  and  August 
9.  May  have  been  summering  birds;  September  3  to  end  of 
year,  a  very  few  reported. 

Brown  Creeper.  May  2 ;  September  20. 

House  Wren.  April  30  to  September  30.  Very  local. 

Winter  Wren.  April  24,  only  spring  date ;  August  27  and  28,  Lynn, 
bird  reported  by  Moulton,  new  early  fall  dates,  to  October  4. 

Carolina  Wren.  Present  at  North  Beverly  to  February  21;  one 
seen  at  Nahant  September  30,  Preston. 
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Prairie  Marsh  Wren.  May  3  to  August  9. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren.  April  30  to  September  20. 

Mockingbrid.  Present  at  Danvers,  February  1  to  9,  Rockport 
about  February  25,  Plum  Island,  August  8  to  14,  Salem,  Na- 
hant,  September  19,  and  late  December,  Amesbury. 

Catbird.  April  16  to  October  12  and  October  29,  Plum  Island, 
Safford. 

Brown  Thrasher.  April  25  to  October  10. 

Robin.  Wintered  in  some  numbers;  migrants,  March  15,  abun¬ 
dant  summer  resident  to  November,  and  a  few  present  last 
two  months  of  year. 

Wood  Thrush.  May  10  to  August  2 — another  abbreviated  season. 

Hermit  Thrush.  One  bird  present  during  the  mild  first  half  of 
January  at  Lynn.  April  16  to  October  30,  and  November  28, 
Salem,  Mackintosh. 

Olive-backed  Thrush.  May  12  to  June  2;  September  20  to  October 
9. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush.  May  23,  Safford. 

Bicknell’s  Thrush.  Griscom  reports  a  “probable”  minima  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20. 

Veery.  May  3  to  September  9. 

Bluebird.  March  13  to  November  1. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  April  19;  September  29.  Very  common 
in  late  fall. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  April  11  to  May  1;  October  3  to  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  scarce. 

Pipit.  May  17,  only  spring  record;  September  27  to  October  25. 
In  addition,  Safford  reports  the  species  at  Plum  Island,  July 
19  and  22.  This  is  an  entirely  unprecedented  occurrence  locally, 
if  the  identification  is  correct.  No  other  report  of  the  bird 
came  from  the  same  source  during  the  year. 

Cedar  Waxwing.  Another  technical  resident,  but  present  in  num¬ 
bers  this  year  only  from  May  19  to  October  4. 

Northern  Shrike.  March  29;  November  22. 

Migrant  Shrike.  August  23  and  August  26. 

Starling.  Resident.  Enormous  flocks  early  in  January  but  no  sim¬ 
ilar  numbers  in  December. 

White-eyed  Vireo.  May  30,  Topsfield,  Emilio  and  Dodge,  and 
October  16,  Lynn,  Moulton. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo.  May  10  to  July  26,  obviously  not  a  new 
late  fall  date. 

Blue-headed  Vireo.  April  26  to  May  23,  hiatus  to  July  26,  and 
last  seen  October  4.  It  was  not  found  as  usual  in  June  in  the 
Boxford  Woods. 
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Red-eyed  Vireo.  May  3  to  October  3. 

Philadelphia  Vireo.  This  is  the  prize  rarity  of  the  family.  Until 
this  year  we  had  only  one  fall  record,  September  18.  This  year 
on  September  20  and  again  on  the  29th  at  Nahant,  the  bird 
was  identified  by  Emilio  on  the  first  date  and  Griscom  on  the 
latter. 

Warbling  Vireo.  May  16  to  June  28,  another  Vireo  that  is  de¬ 
cidedly  rare. 

Black  and  White  Warbler.  April  29  to  September  9. 

Golden-winged  Warbler.  May  3  to  August  9. 

Tennessee  Warbler.  September  29,  Griscom  saw  three. 

Orange-crowned  Warbler.  The  first  spring  record  for  the  species 
for  this  County  is  a  bird  seen  by  Foster  and  Curtis  at  Man¬ 
chester,  May  19 ;  September  27,  Lynnfield,  Griscom  and  party 
saw  one,  September  29  at  Nahant,  Griscom  saw  another  and 
finally  on  October  4  also  at  Nahant,  Emilio  and  others  saw 
two — nearly  doubling,  in  one  year,  the  number  of  existing 
records  of  local  occurrence. 

Nashville  Warbler.  April  30  to  October  4. 

Parula  Warbler.  April  28  to  May  27 ;  September  29  to  October  4. 

Yellow  Warbler.  April  30  to  September  19. 

Magnolia  Warbler.  May  12  to  May  30;  August  26  to  September 
30. 

Cape  May  Warbler.  May  10  to  May  24. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  April  30,  Nahant,  a  male,  seen  by 
Griscom,  a  new  early  spring  date,  to  May  24 ;  September  9  to 
October  3. 

Myrtle  Warbler.  Wintered  in  limited  numbers,  migrants,  April 
20  to  May  21;  September  12,  on.  In  addition  the  Recorder 
found  a  bird  in  Boxford,  August  2  which  may  have  nested 
near  by.  A  very  few  found  during  late  December. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  April  29  to  October  3. 

Blackburnian  Warbler.  May  10  to  September  29. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  May  3  to  August  2. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler.  May  18  to  May  28;  September  9  and 
September  29. 

Black-poll  Warbler.  May  11,  SafTord,  to  May  28;  September  9  to 
October  4 — a  very  early  termination  of  fall  flight. 

Pine  Warbler.  April  9  to  October  5. 

Prairie  Warbler.  April  29,  Lynnfield  and  Middleton,  two,  Emilio, 
a  new  early  date,  to  September  20,  and  October  4,  Nahant,  one, 
Emilio  and  party,  a  new  late  date.  , 

Western  Palm  Warbler.  September  29  to  October  3. 
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Yellow  Palm  Warbler.  April  19  to  May  3;  September  14  to  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  and  November  7. 

Oven-bird.  May  3  to  September  9.  Unusually  scarce. 

Northern  Water-Thrush.  April  30  to  June  1;  August  1,  only  fall 
date. 

Connecticut  Warbler.  September  9  to  October  4,  only  three  re¬ 
ported. 

Northern  Yellow-throat.  May  3  to  September  30. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat.  May  8  to  May  23,  a  male  was  seen  at  Bev¬ 
erly;  May  24  to  July  5,  a  pair  at  Lynn,  raised  young. 

Wilson’s  Warbler.  May  12  to  May  27;  September  2  and  Septem¬ 
ber  30.  Rare  migrant. 

Canada  Warbler.  May  16  to  September  2. 

Redstart.  May  3  to  August  9  and  October  3. 

English  Sparrow.  Resident.  Now  a  bird  of  the  back  yard  rather 
than  front  yard  and  street. 

Bobolink.  May  10  to  September  20. 

Meadowlark.  Resident,  but  rather  rare,  now,  in  winter. 

Redwing.  Two  winter  records,  January  5,  Amesbury,  two  seen  by 
Foster  and  January  21,  Newburyport,  seven,  seen  by  Griscom 
and  others;  March  13  to  October  12  and  November  1. 

Orchard  Oriole.  May  23,  Newburyport,  Miss  Snow  and  others, 
and  May  29,  Beverly,  Miss  Drugan. 

Baltimore  Oriole.  May  3  to  October  4. 

Rusty  Blackbird.  March  15  to  May  3;  September  19  to  October  4. 

Bronzed  Grackle.  A  considerable  number  of  wintering  birds  re¬ 
ported.  Migrants,  March  13  to  November  8.  And  a  few  strag- 
lers  to  December  20,  the  largest  number  being  sixteen  on 
December  7. 

Cowbird.  Another  wintering  icterid,  four  at  Newburyport  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  and  others  elsewhere  in  February.  Migrants,  March 
13  to  September  27. 

Scarlet  Tanager.  May  8  to  September  29. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  May  3  to  August  2. 

Indigo  Bunting.  May  19  to  July  5  —  another  species  certainly 
overlooked  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

Dickcissel.  January  5  to  April  19  at  Ipswich.  See  account  in  1935 
Bulletin. 

Evening  Grosbeak.  One  at  Topsfield  as  late  as  May  17 ;  three  in 
Middleton  in  early  December  and  one  at  Topsfield  constitute 
the  only  records  for  the  latter  half  year. 

Purple  Finch.  Resident,  but  not  common  in  winter. 

Pine  Grosbeak.  Scattering  birds  seen  to  February  2. 
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Hoary  Redpoll.  The  third  record  for  the  County  was  a  bird  seen 
January  1  by  Griscom,  Emilio  and  party  at  Ipswich.  It  was 
with  a  flock  of  linaria  and  was  watched  for  a  long  time  at 
varying  distances.  It  was  instantly  recognizable. 

Common  Redpoll.  Fifty  were  seen  as  late  as  March  15  by  Taber. 

Greater  Redpoll.  In  February,  Foster  handled  and  banded  a  Red¬ 
poll  he  believes  to  have  been  a  Greater.  It  was  seen  also  by 
Curtis  who  concurs  in  the  identification. 

Pine  Siskin.  May  8;  November  1.  Very  few  in  fall. 

Goldfinch.  Resident. 

Red  Crossbill.  January  12,  Pleasant  Pond,  one  heard  by  Aaron 
Bagg  and  John  H.  Conkey. 

Towhee.  One  present  in  Salem  to  the  storm  of  January  20,  Porter. 
May  3  to  November  7,  Lynn,  Marcy,  and  December  1,  Middle- 
ton,  H.  F.  Phillips. 

Ipswich  Sparrow.  March  23;  November  5  to  November  15. 

Eastern  Savannah  Sparrow.  March  29  to  November  15  and  De¬ 
cember  27,  at  Cape  Ann,  several. 

Labrador  Savannah  Sparrow.  May  19,  specimen,  Newbury,  Gris¬ 
com.  October  4,  Emilio,  Griscom  and  others. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow.  May  31,  to  August  4.  There  were  three 
males  in  the  lowlands  west  of  Newburyport  for  some  time. 

Sharp-tailed  Sparrow.  June  4  to  September  19.  Very  few  reports. 

Vesper  Sparrow.  March  21,  Ipswich,  G.  B.  Long,  to  October  24. 

Eastern  Lark  Sparrow.  August  2,  Newburyport,  Griscom  and 
party;  August  4,  ditto,  Emilio  and  September  27  and  28,  Plum 
Island  north  end,  Emilio  and  Foye,  sight  records  all,  of  an  un¬ 
mistakable  sparrow. 

Junco.  May  7 ;  September  9. 

Tree  Sparrow.  April  5;  November  1.  Like  other  land  birds,  de¬ 
cidedly  uncommon  in  latter  part  of  year. 

Chipping  Sparrow.  April  13  to  November  8,  and  December  2  and 
3,  Plum  Island,  Salford. 

Field  Sparrow.  April  1  to  November  2,  and  December  27,  West 
Gloucester,  Low  and  others. 

White-crowned  Sparrow.  May  9  to  May  23;  September  24  to 
October  29. 

White-throated  Sparrow.  Scattering  winter  records;  April  26  to 
May  19;  September  19  to  November  11,  and  stragglers  again 
reported  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Fox  Sparrow.  At  least  two  wintering  records;  March  15  to  April 
5;  November  1  to  December  5. 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow.  May  12  to  May  16,  the  only  two  reported  this 
year. 
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Swamp  Sparrow.  April  5  to  November  7  and  December  6  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Foye  found  an  injured  bird. 

Song  Sparrow.  Resident  but  unusually  scarce  in  December.  Mi¬ 
grants  around  March  14. 

Longspur.  Wintered  to  March  28,  in  unusual  numbers,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  fifty-five  were  seen  at  Newburyport;  November  5,  to 
end  of  year,  scarce. 

Snow  Bunting.  March  25;  October  18. 

It  rather  seems  from  a  perusal  of  these  data  that  the  spring  mi¬ 
gration  was  concluded  early,  that  the  summering  birds  departed 
south  unusually  early,  that  the  fall  migration  was  poor  along  this 
part  of  the  coast  and  that  the  unseasonable  cold  of  November 
pretty  effectually  cleaned  out  what  few  stragglers  there  were  but 
subsequent  lack  of  real  winter  weather  failed  to  bring  down  any 
appreciable  flight  of  northern  birds. 
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RANDOM  REMINISCENCES 
R.  B.  Mackintosh 

The  members  of  the  Club  who  have  joined  in  recent  years  may  find 
something  of  interest  in  these  recollections. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  River  Trip,  as  now,  there  were  men  from 
Boston  participating.  They  came  to  Salem  on  the  12.30  train  and 
usually  just  managed  to  catch  the  1.15  electric  which  ran  once  an 
hour  to  Lawrence.  As  men  from  Salem,  Peabody  and  later  Danvers 
boarded  the  same  car  each  with  his  complement  of  duffle  that  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  trolley  was  certainly  crowded. 

The  first  “official”  River  Trip  was  in  1907  and  the  party  was 
composed  of  twelve  men.  T.  0.  Fuller,  of  Needham,  a  first-class 
botanist  as  well  as  ornithologist,  and  William  Holden  of  Leomin¬ 
ster  were  with  us.  On  the  second  or  1908  trip,  E.  H.  Forbush,  Dr. 
H.  P.  Hall  of  Leominster  and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Purdie  of  Boston  who, 
like  Fuller,  was  a  fine  ornithologist  and  botanist,  were  present. 

It  was  to  Mr.  Purdie  that  the  writer  is  indebted  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Henslow’s  Sparrow.  A  party  of  observers  in  two 
carriages  was  driving  between  South  Deerfield  and  Whately  when 
Purdie,  who,  incidently,  was  somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  raised 
his  hand  and  said,  “That’s  a  Henslow  singing.”  It  was !  Subse¬ 
quently,  I  was  able  to  find  the  bird  at  Lynnfield  Centre,  and  show  it 
to  George  Bubier  and  Arthur  Osborne. 

Other  eminent  ornithologists  of  those  days  were  Judge  Jenney 
and  Horace  W.  Wright  who  went  with  me  to  hear  the  Woodcock,  and 
Walter  Deane  of  Cambridge  who  came  to  Peabody  to  hear  the 
“winnowing”  of  the  Snipe.  F.  Schuyler  Matthews  made  the  trip  to 
Lynnfield  to  hear  the  Henslow’s  Sparrow’s  music  and  he  heard  at 
that  time  some  notes  new  to  him  from  the  Redwing. 

Many  of  us  remember,  on  some  of  the  earlier  River  Trips,  J.  H. 
Emerton,  a  son  of  Salem,  eminent  rather  as  an  entomologist.  He 
would  spread  his  rubber  blanket  on  the  ground,  blow  up  a  rubber 
cushion  to  kneel  on  and  then  patiently  sift  dried  leaves  and  rub¬ 
bish  through  a  small  sieve,  picking  up  with  forceps  the  minute 
spiders  which  went  through  onto  the  blanket  and  depositing  them 
in  alcohol. 

Another  distinguished  Salemite,  founder  of  the  “Ancient  Order 
of  the  Ornithorhynchus”  is  Willard  B.  Porter.  He  first  appeared  on 
a  River  Trip  about  1910,  since  when,  we  have  had  an  account  of  each 
yearly  trip  in  the  local  paper. 

Various  items  of  food  partaken  on  the  River  Trips,  come  to  mind ; 
the  mince  pies  we  used  to  buy  for  fifteen  cents  apiece;  the  trout 
that  “Andy”  Lord  produced  one  Sunday  morning  which  he  had 
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caught  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  Bushby’s  pre-war  cheese !  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  Forbush  and  Dr.  Townsend  first  tasted  this  cheese.  For- 
bush  had  eaten  many  strange  dishes  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  and 
Townsend  had  tried  curious  things  in  Labrador,  but  on  sampling 
Bushby’s  cheese  they  shook  hands  and  agreed  it  was  the  strongest 
thing  they  ever  tasted. 

And  then  there  was  the  time  when  Willis  Ropes  generously  of¬ 
fered  to  give  a  much-mosquito-bitten  camper  half  of  his  mosquito 
netting.  Together  they  tore  it  in  halves,  but  diagonally,  so  that 
each  got  only  a  triangular  piece,  which  was  a  great  help  to  the 
mosquitoes. 

To  many  men  we  are  indebted  for  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
River  Trips :  to  F.  P.  Spalding  for  his  blue-print  records  of  men 
and  birds  of  the  earlier  trips;  to  Frank  E.  Morse  and  Willis  Ropes 
for  their  many  photographs;  to  George  Bubier  for  his  humorous 
sketches  of  us  all;  and  to  George  Felt  and  Will  Hubon  for  the  use 
of  their  camps  in  the  early  days. 


OUR  WREN’S  LAMENTABLE  LOT 
Phocian  J.  Ingraham 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  with  more  or  less  doubt,  I  hung  a  jug¬ 
shaped  earthen-ware  bird-house  in  an  apple  tree  which  is  within 
thirty  feet  of  my  house.  Mrs.  Ingraham  and  I  watched  and  waited 
hoping  some  desirable  bird  would  appreciate  a  wind  and  rain-proof 
dwelling,  but  for  two  weeks  or  more  the  only  birds  we  saw  go  near 
it  were  English  Sparrows,  Starlings  and  Purple  Finches.  Their  in¬ 
terest  seemed  to  be  that  of  curiosity  or  convenience,  for  all  they 
did  was  to  fly  around  it  or  alight  upon  it. 

After  I  had  decided  that  no  bird  would  use  it,  because  of  its 
shape,  material  or  location,  I.  heard  the  buttery  gurgle  of  a  House 
Wren,  and  again  I  hoped.  The  next  day  the  singing  was  frequent, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  Mr.  Wren  inspecting  the  Pottery  House 
from  different  branches  singing  softly,  the  while,  as  though  medi¬ 
tating  audibly.  Judging  by  the  time  he  stayed  inside  and  the  way 
he  sang  when  he  came  out,  I  felt  he  was  favorably  impressed  with 
everything.  For  a  few  days,  from  morning  to  night,  all  he  did  was 
visit  and  sing,  but  no  mate  appeared  to  approve,  praise  or  condemn 
his  choice  of  a  nest.  Then  I  think  he  decided  it  would  be  more  at¬ 
tractive  if  furnished,  for  thereafter  he  worked  as  strenuously  as  he 
sang. 

For  furnishings  he  chose  small  dry  twigs,  ranging  from  two  to 
ten  inches  or  more  in  length,  which  he  seemed  to  get  more  easily 
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than  he  could  install.  However,  he  would  not  accept  defeat  and  I 
had  to  admire  his  persistent  efforts  and  victories.  With  the  twig 
sticking  out  from  each  side  of  his  bill  at  right  angles,  he  tried  to 
enter  the  doorway  and  received  a  jolt  from  the  two  ends  striking 
on  both  sides  of  the  bird-house.  Then  he  would  cling  to  the  thresh¬ 
old  with  his  toes  and  twist  his  head  in  various  ways  but  could  not 
enter.  With  the  twig  he  then  flew  to  the  nearest  branch,  changed 
his  grip  and  flew  back  to  the  entrance.  If  he  chanced  to  grip  the 
twig  the  right  way,  he  would  enter,  if  not,  he  flew  back  to  the 
branch  and  tried  again.  If  he  could  have  learned  that  his  twigs 
should  be  carried  by  one  end,  it  would  have  saved  him  a  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble,  time  and  energy.  I  do  not  know  how  many  days  he  worked,  but 
he  finally  had  to  stop  because  the  house  was  full  and  flowing  over. 
Twigs  were  sticking  out  of  the  entrance  to  greet  Mrs.  Wren  when, 
if  ever,  she  arrived.  From  then  on  he  sang  most  of  the  time  from 
day  to  day.  Occasionally  he  visited  the  bird-house  and  once  when 
he  came  out,  he  crouched  on  the  twigs  sticking  out  of  the  entrance 
and  sang  vigorously,  but  there  was  no  mate  to  chide  or  cheer. 

Some  time  after  the  nest  was  built,  I  heard  two  Wrens  singing 
and  going  out  on  the  piazza,  I  saw  the  way  nature’s  law,  relating 
to  property  rights,  operates  or  governs  Wrens.  The  Wren  who  had 
been  singing,  working,  and  hoping  for  weeks,  was  now  just  as  en¬ 
ergetic  and  confident  at  his  new  task  as  he  had  been  while  furnish¬ 
ing  his  intended  summer  home.  Angrily  in  voice,  and  furiously  in 
manner,  he  denounced  the  newcomer  vehemently,  and  when  that 
did  not  effect  the  desired  result,  he  charged  with  all  the  speed  he 
had  in  his  little  body.  The  alarmed  trespasser  would  fly,  but  his 
flight  appeared  as  if  he  simply  meant  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of 
his  aggressor,  and  not  away  from  the  nest,  because  in  all  his  fly¬ 
ing,  and  I  watched  it  for  an  hour,  he  always  circled  the  two  apple 
trees  one  of  which  held  the  bird-house.  If  his  pursuer  halted  .for  an 
instant,  the  intruder  would  alight  in  the  other  tree.  For  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  around  and  around  they  flew,  with  less  than  a 
minute  now  and  then  for  respite,  which  both  utilized.  The  pursued 
never  varied  his  course  other  than  to  dodge  and  alight  upon  bran¬ 
ches  of  either  tree  that  were  more  protected  by  a  greater  quantity 
of  leaves  and  twigs.  Quite  often  if  the  pursurer  allowed  the  inter¬ 
loper  half  a  minute’s  rest,  the  latter  would  start  to  sing,  which  to 
the  home  builder  was  like  adding  gunpowder  to  fire,  and  his  fury 
shone  in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  his  speed,  the  extra  dodges  made  by 
his  tantalizer,  and  the  number  of  times  the  trees  were  circled  by 
both  before  taking  a  rest. 

On  one  of  those  occasions  the  newcomer  was  caught  in  the  air 
and  both  fell  to  the  ground  but  in  an  instant  the  trespasser  was  fly- 
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ing  again,  leaving  a  few  feathers  in  the  other  Wren’s  bill.  Then  a 
short  interval  of  less  than  a  minute  and  the  pursuit  was  renewed. 
After  ten  minutes  of  repetition  the  frenzied  Wren  caught  his  vic¬ 
tim  as  the  latter  started  to  dodge  and  both  again  fell  to  the  earth 
in  grass  more  than  a  foot  high  which  hid  them  from  sight,  but  told, 
by  its  agitated  trembling,  the  controversy  was  being  settled  some¬ 
way.  I  did  not  like  the  thought  of  it  but  knew  it  was  nature’s  way 
so  I  stood  watching  the  grass  shake  when  Mrs.  Ingraham  came 
around  the  corner  and  asked,  “What  are  you  looking  at?”  Before  I 
had  finished  telling  her  she  said,  “Oh !  Go  and  separate  them.”  I 
thought  it  would  do  no  good  and  as  much  as  said  so,  but  while  I 
spoke  I  was  walking  to  where  the  grass  now  trembled  intermit¬ 
tently.  As  soon  as  I,  could  see  the  belligerants  I  said,  “One  of  the 
birds  is  dead,  the  other  one  is  standing  over  the  corpse  and  jabbing 
it  with  his  bill.”  As  I  finished  speaking  the  dead  came  to  life, 
sprang  into  the  air  and  flew  into  one  of  the  apple  trees,  while  his 
chastiser  flew  to  the  other  tree.  They  rested  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  the  chase  started  all  over  again.  It  was  going  on  when  I  left 
the  piazza  to  dine,  but  when  I  returned,  which  was  less  than  an 
hour  after,  both  Wrens  had  disappeared. 

The  next  morning  our  Wren  was  singing  as  cheerfully  and  ex¬ 
pectantly  as  ever,  and  so  far  as  I  observed,  without  expectations 
being  realized,  he  continued  from  morning  to  night  until  the  last 
of  August  when  song  and  singer  vanished.  During  all  those  weeks 
I  did  not  see  any  other  Wren  nearer  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
nest  and  of  what  actually  happened  to  the  interloper  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know,  that  Mother  Nature  was  either  thoughtless  or  heart¬ 
less  or  both,  to  allow  a  small,  trusting,  valiant,  knight-errant,  to 
make  so  gallant  an  effort  and  receive  neither  recognition  nor  favor, 
to  say  nothing  of  two  nature  lovers  being  grieved  and  disappointed. 
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SCREECH  OWL  AS  A  PET 
Mark  E.  Kelley 

Some  years  ago,  along  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  George  Teel 
brought  me  a  young  Screech  Owl  which  he  had  found  together  with 
another  one,  in  a  nest  hole  in  West  Peabody. 

It  was  still  in  the  chicken  down  stage. 

I.  kept  the  bird  in  a  large  parrot  cage  and  named  it  Pete,  with 
which  name  it  became  familiar  and  which  is  the  cognomen  I  will 
use  in  speaking  of  the  bird.  Pete  grew  very  rapidly  on  a  diet  of 
earth  worms  and  about  the  middle  of  June  began  to  be  more  active 
and  also  gradually  changed  his  yellow  down  for  light  gray  and 
striped  feathers.  As  the  month  wore  on  I  changed  his  food  to  June 
bugs  and  the  cage  became  a  veritable  graveyard  of  beetle  wings 
and  legs. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  been  constantly  handling  him  so  that  he 
seemed  to  know  me  although  he  was  a  trifle  shy  with  others. 

One  morning  in  late  June  I  went  out  to  feed  him  and  found  the 
cage  bars  and  Pete  were  all  smeared  with  gore.  Two  mornings  in 
succession  I  found  this  state  of  affairs,  then  it  dawned  on  me  that 
I  would  have  to  free  him  or  he  would  kill  himself  trying  to  get  out. 
That  evening  I  hung  the  cage  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  grapevine  and 
after  cleaning  the  cage  left  the  door  open. 

The  next  morning  Pete  was  in  the  cage  but  everything  was  clean. 
For  a  few  days  I  paid  little  attention  to  him  except  to  notice  that  all 
the  birds  in  the  neighborhood  concentrated  on  the  grapevine  but 
did  not  linger  long  except  to  keep  up  a  bedlam  of  cries,  the  Robins 
being  especially  active. 

A  few  evenings  later,  while  it  was  still  light,  I,  was  sitting  in  a 
swing  slowly  moving  back  and  forth,  when  without  warning  of 
any  kind  and  as  silent  as  a  wraith,  the  Owl  landed  on  my  shoulder. 
He  then  proceeded  to  run  his  beak  all  over  my  face  and  neck,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  he  kept  up  all  the  time  I  had  him.  My  mother  was  the 
only  other  person  to  whom  he  would  do  the  same  thing. 

I  could  call  him  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  and  he  would  come  or 
answer  in  his  wavering  note.  Each  morning  I  would  call  him  and 
take  him  on  my  shoulder  and  then  go  into  the  garden  or  hen  yard 
and  dig  worms.  As  soon  as  one  turned  up  he  would  pounce  on  it 
with  his  claws,  eat  it,  fly  back  onto  my  shoulder  and  wait  for 
another.  Incidently,  a  rooster  knocked  him  over  once  when  he  dove 
for  a  worm,  quick  as  light  he  rose,  perhaps  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  then  like  a  bullet  hit  the  rooster  knocking  him  completely 
over  and  coming  away  with  both  talons  full  of  feathers.  He  was 
given  a  wide  berth  after  that.  What  amazed  me  was  the  mighty 
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force  developed  by  this  little  bird  and  the  ability  to  stand  the  ter¬ 
rible  impact  when  he  struck  a  rooster  many  times  his  size  and 
weight. 

In  July,  I  discovered  Pete  getting  into  the  cellar  every  chance  he 
could.  One  morning  he  was  in  there  with  a  mouse  in  his  claws. 
This  was  a  revelation  to  me  and  from  then  on  the  cellar  was  his 
until  there  were  no  more  mice. 

He  developed  a  habit  of  bathing  in  a  firkin  of  ice  water  drip  that 
led  into  the  cellar  tub.  Finding  him  struggling  there  one  day  I 
was  obliged  to  cover  the  tub  with  a  screen,  later  this  proved  fatal  as 
I  will  relate  further  on. 

That  summer  Pete  became  famous  all  over  the  neighborhood. 
Often  some  one  would  tell  me  of  an  Owl  so  and  so  had  caught.  I 
would  go  down  and  claim  it.  If  they  protested  I  would  open  the  box 
cover  or  cage  door,  whatever  they  had  him  confined  in,  and  call, 
Pete  !  Without  hesitation  he  would  fly  to  my  shoulder  and  start  nuz¬ 
zling  neck  or  cheek  so  that  all  doubt  left  the  other  fellow’s  mind  as 
to  whom  he  belonged. 

I  tried  to  explain  this  nuzzling  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  con¬ 
ceived  two  possible  reasons  why  he  did  it.  One  was  affection  on  the 
Owl’s  part,  the  other  was  that  possibly  he  procured  with  his  gentle 
beaking  particles  of  salt  from  perspiration  on  my  skin.  Yet  my 
mother  and  I  were  the  only  ones  he  did  this  to. 

People  in  the  neighborhood  caught  mice  in  traps  and  sent  them 
to  me.  I  would  let  one  go  free  and  in  a  twinkling  Pete  would  dive 
and  get  it,  and  kill  it  by  pressing  his  talons  through  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  picking  out  the  eyes.  Then  he  would  proceed  to  swallow 
the  mouse  head  first,  just  as  a  snake  swallows  a  toad,  the  tail  be¬ 
ing  the  last  thing  to  go.  In  the  meantime  Pete  would  lay  out  flat 
on  his  stomach  until  the  mouse  was  gone  and  then  sleep  that  way 
for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Not  once  did  I  see  him  tear  anything  to  pieces,  even  the  June 
bugs  were  swallowed  whole  and  the  horny  parts  passed  through  the 
owl,  except  in  cases  when  they  broke  off  during  actual  seizing  and 
swallowing.  He  never  picked  up  parts  broken  off  during  the  swal¬ 
lowing  process. 

Often  times  during  the  night  he  might  be  found  giving  his  wa¬ 
vering  note  on  the  sill  of  my  bedroom  window.  During  the  day  he 
stayed  in  the  shade  of  the  grapevine.  He  was  thoroughly  hated  by 
other  birds. 

I  got  Pete  the  twentieth  of  May  and  kept  him  the  same  as  a  pi¬ 
geon  is  kept,  free  to  come  and  go,  until  October  second.  The  year 
was  1904. 

I  missed  him  the  last  of  September  and  supposed  that  he  had 
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gone  to  the  woods  for  the  winter.  Going  one  night  to  the  cellar  to 
empty  the  ice  water  tub,  I  found  him  drowned,  probably  trying  to 
bathe.  The  screen  had  rusted.  This  was  the  ace  of  all  the  pets  I 
ever  had. 


ALBERT  PITTS  MORSE 
E.  S.  Dodge 

This  year  the  Essex  County  Ornithological  Club  suffered  one  of 
its  saddest  and  severest  losses  in  the  death  of  its  President  Albert 
Pitts  Morse. 

Born  in  Sherborn,  Massachusetts,  February  10,  1863,  of  an  old 
New  England  family,  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Welles¬ 
ley  where  for  forty-five  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Zoological 
department  in  Wellesley  College.  In  1911  he  came  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem,  first  in  charge  of  insects  only  and  then  as  cura¬ 
tor  of  Natural  History,  devoting  only  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  until  1926.  During  his  active  life  he  did  field  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  the  West  Coast 
and  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  various  institutions  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Primarily  an  entomologist  and  a  nationally  known  authority  on 
Orthoptera,  Mr.  Morse  also  had  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  gen¬ 
eral  natural  history.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  birds  and  pub¬ 
lished  two  local  lists;  the  “Birds  of  Wellesley”  and  a  “Pocket  List 
of  Birds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts”  besides  various  shorter  or¬ 
nithological  items. 

Mr.  Morse  was  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  whose  life 
work  was  also  his  hobby.  This  combined  with  pleasing  personality 
made  it  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  experience  for  everyone  who 
worked  with,  studied  under,  or  came  in  contact  with  him.  Critical 
yet  kindly,  enthusiastic  yet  patient  he  gained  the  admiration  and 
friendship  of  all. 
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OBSERVATIONS  BY  A  STAY  AT  HOME 
Fred  W.  Bushby 

Yes,  styles  change — not  only  clothes  but  manners  and  customs, 
thoughts  and  expressions,  books  and  foods,  transportation,  morals, 
everything  in  fact,  even  the  methods  of  observing  birds. 

Time  was,  when  bird  observers  spent  a  day  in  a  section.  Now 
with  automobiles,  our  trained  observers  whisk  all  over  the  County 
in  a  day.  If  a  bird  or  specimen  is  reported  from  a  far  part  of  the 
County,  it  has  hardly  arrived  before  a  group  of  skilled  observers 
swoop  down  on  it  with  binoculars  and  telescopes  and  its  feathers, 
bars  and  spots  are  counted  and  tabulated  and  that  bird  is  listed 
and  its  progress  followed  just  like  any  human  visitor  to  a  foreign 
land.  Unlike  the  human  it  is  not  interviewed  but  woe  to  it,  if  upon 
investigation,  a  similar  one  is  not  found  stuffed  in  the  museum 
collection. 

Even  the  birds  themselves  seem  to  change,  not  the  style  of  their 
plumage,  thank  God,  but  their  method  of  living. 

The  writer  has  lived  in  the  same  place  for  twenty-five  years  and 
his  observations  of  late  have  been  in  his  own  yard  and  garden  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  prevalent  birds  change  from 
year  to  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  English  Sparrows  were  about  the 
only  birds  we  ever  saw  in  the  winter.  The  Grackles  and  Starlings 
supplanted  them.  And  then  we  had  Chickadees  all  winter  with  their 
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cheery  note  and  Song  Sparrows  very  early  and  all  summer,  but 
most  interesting  of  all  is  the  change  of  the  Blue  Jays  from  the 
edge  of  woods  to  the  middle  of  the  city. 

For  two  years  now  we  have  had  them.  A  year  ago  last  summer 
we  had  in  the  garden  some  unusually  large  sunflowers  with  heavy 
heads  of  seeds  and  a  Blue  Jay  stayed  about  the  garden  casting  en¬ 
vious  eyes  at  those  seeds  and  waiting  for  them  to  ripen.  He  knew 
when  the  seeds  were  ready  to  harvest  and  proceeded  to  fall  upon 
them  and  feast  upon  them  as  long  as  they  lasted. 

One  unusually  large  head  got  broken  off  and  to  finish  drying  it, 
I  hung  it  on  a  grape-vine  trellis  near  the  house.  The  Jay  finished 
that  also  after  the  others  had  gone  from  the  garden,  so  that  my 
wife  had  splendid  views  at  short  range  of  this  handsome  noisy 
bird.  The  Jay  stayed  around  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  seeds  were 
gone  and  then  went  away  but  I  heard  him  all  winter  in  the  distance, 
probably  where  there  was  more  to  eat.  This  spring  he  came  again. 

The  sunflowers  in  my  garden  did  not  fruit  as  heavily  this  year 
and  consequently  the  Jays  did  not  cast  such  longing  eyes  upon  them 
but  they  are  still  about  the  neighborhood.  I  hear  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  just  as  it  is  getting  light,  so  some  one  in  the  vicinity  must  have 
raised  some  edible  seeds. 


BIRD  STUDY  WITH  A  CAMERA 
A.  W.  Taylor 

The  post-war  period  has  seen  the  development  of  a  real  interest  in 
our  bird  neighbors,  and  the  camera  has  had  its  share  in  sustaining 
this  growth. 

While  acting  as  a  Councillor  in  a  summer  camp  in  Maine,  I.  spent 
hours  checking  up  the  nesting  birds  there,  banding,  and  photo¬ 
graphing  many.  I  recall  one  group  especially — two  young  Red-eyed 
Vireos,  a  young  Cowbird,  and  the  mother  Vireo.  We  moved  the  nest 
and  contents  and  for  ten  days  the  old  bird  found  her  young,  and 
fed  them,  until  they  tried  their  wings  and  disappeared  in  the  brush. 

In  1923  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  a  bird  band¬ 
ing  expedition  to  Sandy  Neck,  Barnstable,  Mass.  Prof.  Gross  of 
Bowdoin,  and  Edward  Howe  Forbush,  State  Ornithologist,  were 
members  of  the  party.  As  a  means  of  diversion  I  took  many  pictures 
of  Night  Herons  being  banded,  one  of  Mr.  Forbush  holding  two 
Herons  by  the  wings;  one  of  him  skulking  through  the  brush  like 
some  wild  man;  two  sets  of  Plover  eggs  against  the  sand  and  one 
of  a  mite  of  a  chick,  just  banded  and  standing  up  to  show  off  the 
band.  These  pictures  were  taken  over  by  Laurence  B.  Fletcher,  and 
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are  now  in  the  files  of  the  Bird  Banding  Association.  Since  that 
day  I  have  taken  thousands  of  pictures  of  birds  in  all  sorts  of 
places  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  with  both  still  and  “movie” 
cameras. 

One  day  in  the  late  summer  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  a  friend  found  the 
nest  of  an  Oven-bird,  told  me  of  it,  and  I  started  out  to  get  a  candid 
shot.  It  was  one  of  the  best  camouflages  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
built  on  the  ground,  out  of  birch  leaves  and  bark  with  some  beech 
leaves,  cylindrical  or  oven  shaped,  near  the  base  of  a  paper  birch, 
hidden  in  a  tangle  of  woodland  flowers.  Once  seen  it  was  like  the 
well-known  examples  of  Thayer’s — very  visible.  Bending  down 
several  saplings  shading  the  nest,  I  waited  for  the  sun  to  light  up 
the  doorway,  and  then,  resting  my  camera  on  an  improvised  tripod 
took  a  snap.  The  result  is  one  of  my  most  prized  pictures. 

With  the  coming  of  the  speed  lens,  the  natural  color  plate  and  a 
growing  interest  in  bird  life  by  the  young  people  who  are  taking  to 
the  great  out  of  doors  there  will  be  many  “candid”  views  which  will 
arouse  a  greater  interest  than  any  books  now  written.  Personal  in¬ 
terviews  with  native  birds  will  do  much  to  overcome  the  danger  of 
too  much  leisure  time. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT 

Charles  E.  Moulton 

The  Yellow-breasted  Chat  was  quite  common  in  Lynn  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  forty-five  to  fifty  years  ago.  A  few  years  later  they 
had  become  rather  scarce  but  in  1909  and  1910  they  appeared  to  be 
increasing  again.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  scarcely 
a  bird  has  been  seen  hereabouts  until  this  year  1936,  when  I  lo¬ 
cated  three  male  Chats  and  one  female  with  nesting  material  in  her 
beak  and  finally  saw  three  young  with  two  adults,  first  on  June  27, 
and  last  on  July  5. 

I  always  enjoy  watching  their  acrobatic  stunts  and  listening  to 
their  various  notes,  and  sincerely  hope  they  will  again  become  as 
common  as  years  ago. 

Chats  are  quite  shy  during  the  breeding  season  and  leave  the 
nest  before  one  gets  near  it,  vanishing  into  the  thicket  until  one 
has  gone  away.  Some  of  their  nests  were  difficult  to  find  while 
others  seemed  to  be  more  exposed  to  the  observing  eye.  Four  eggs 
are  usually  found  in  the  frail  structure  of  a  few  dry  sticks  and 
leaves.  The  best  constructed  nest  of  this  species  I  have  ever  seen 
was  found  in  a  high  bush  blueberry  and  was  collected  by  Charles 
A.  Clark  and  presented  to  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem. 
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GREAT  HORNED  OWL 
R.  T.  Granger 

One  Saturday  morning  last  February,  I  strolled  over  to  the  Salem 
pastures,  in  search  of  any  winter  birds  that  might  come  my  way. 
The  weather  was  clear  and  cold,  and  the  crust  of  snow  was  strong 
enough  to  bear  my  weight. 

On  the  east  side  of  Appletree  Hill,  I  heard  a  flock  of  Crows,  caw¬ 
ing  in  a  very  excited  manner. 

Upon  investigating,  I  found  the  Crows  had  come  to  rest  in  the 
tops  of  some  deciduous  trees,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  circle, 
the  center  of  which  was  marked  by  a  live  white  pine  tree. 

I  approached  to  within  400  feet,  then  the  crunching  of  the  snow 
as  I  walked  toward  them  startled  what  they  were  watching  and 
out  of  the  tree  it  came.  I  at  first  thought  it  might  be  a  large  Hawk 
but  it  soon  came’  to  rest  on  a  dead  limb  of  a  maple  tree  and  turned 
around  and  faced  me.  The  bird  was  not  a  Hawk,  but  an  Owl. 

Yes!  this  bird  always  makes  me  think  of  a  Lynx,  with  “horns” 
erect  and  yellow  eyes. 

After  seeing  him  in  a  sitting  position  I  chased  him  to  within  200 
feet  of  Fay’s  Avenue,  and  had  him  fly  over  my  head  which  gave 
me  a  very  good  view  of  him  in  flight. 

Several  times  since  February  I,  have  seen  him  and  I  also  heard 
him  calling  one  Sunday  morning  from  Flag  Staff  Hill  about  nine 
o’clock.  He  waked  me  as  early  as  3.30  a.m.  on  another  occasion. 

Anyone  who  may  think  that  this  nocturnal  visitor  is  unable  to 
see  in  the  daytime,  should  see  him  perform.  He  can  see  as  well  as 
we  in  the  daytime,  and  very  much  better  at  night. 


HUMMING-BIRD  NESTINGS 
Charles  E.  Moulton 

I  HAVE  been  watching  the  nesting  of  the  Ruby-throat  for  the  past 
fifty  years  and  have  located  during  that  time  on  an  average  of 
about  one  nest  each  year.  Some  of  the  nests  were  so  low  I  could 
look  into  them  while  standing  on  the  ground,  while  others  varied  up 
to  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  I  have  found  them  in  apple  trees, 
maple,  red  oak,  white  oak,  birch,  hornbeam,  red  cedar,  pitch  pine, 
white  ash  and  swamp  honeysuckle.  I  have  located  them  along  road¬ 
ways,  on  side  hills  and  in  swamps.  One  of  my  highest  nests  that  I 
looked  into  contained  one  newly  hatched  bird  and  two  eggs.  All  of 
the  nests  I  have  found  were  made  of  the  same  material  but  varied 
somewhat  in  size.  I  once  found  a  nest  low  down  on  a  pitch  pine  and 
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when  the  bird  got  ready  for  the  second  brood  she  made  a  second 
nest  on  the  same  limb  less  than  a  foot  from  the  first  nest,  this  I 
have  seen  but  once  during  my  observations.  The  nests  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  were  located  in  Lynn,  Peabody,  Salem,  Topsfield,  Swamp- 
scott,  Lynnfield  and  Nahant. 

During  this  year  (1936)  I  have  only  seen  three  Ruby-throats 
and  have  not  found  a  nest  which  is  the  first  year  I  have  missed 
finding  one  since  I  have  been  making  notes  on  this  species. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bird  is  on  the  decrease  but  I  hope  not 
and  that  more  will  be  seen  another  year. 


PETRELS  NEAR  PROVINCETOWN 
E.  S.  Dodge 

On  July  fourth,  1936,  I,  went  on  board  the  S.  S.  Steel  Pier ,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  enjoy  a  quiet  sail  to  Provincetown,  expecting  to  see  very 
little  of  ornithological  interest.  The  sea  was  calm  with  a  slow  easy 
swell  and  after  a  light  fog,  that  had  come  in  over  night,  had  rolled 
out  to  sea,  the  day  became  clear  with  a  warm  bright  sun. 

As  we  crossed  the  Bay  and  were  more  than  halfway  to  Province- 
town,  an  occasional  Wilson's  Petrel  flew  across  our  bow,  or  dipped 
and  wheeled  along  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Gradually  their  numbers 
increased.  Instead  of  one  or  two  in  the  air,  we  began  seeing  six  or 
seven,  and  occasionally  one  or  two  resting  on  the  water.  As  we 
neared  Provincetown  small  flocks  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  flew 
by.  Suddenly,  when  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  our  destination, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  sea  of  Petrels.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
the  water  was  covered  with  them.  There  must  have  been  several 
thousands  of  these  birds  in  sight.  Occasionally  an  individual  bird 
or  two  would  leave  the  water  and  fly  about  the  boat  or  would  skim 
down  close  to  the  water  and  make  his  feet  go  in  little  steps  as 
though  walking  on  the  surface,  in  the  quaint  manner  from  whence 
comes  the  name — Petrel. 

Nearer  to  shore  their  numbers  gradually  diminished  until  as 
we  came  into  the  harbor  the  last  lone  bird  was  left  behind.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  more  picturesque  sight  than  those  countless  tiny  birds 
floating  on  that  calm,  dead,  slightly  heaving  sea. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1936 

ESSEX  COUNTY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

January  13.  Regular  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Nine  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

February  10.  Regular  meeting  Peabody  Museum.  Eight  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

March  9.  Regular  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Adjourned  to 
Ames  Hall  to  illustrated  lecture  by  Sydney  Shurcliff,  on  the 
Voyage  of  the  “Illyria.” 

March  23.  Regular  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Fifteen  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

April  13.  Regular  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Sixteen  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

April  27.  Regular  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Sixteen  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

May  11.  Regular  meeting.  Club  Camp.  Thirteen  members 
present. 

May  25.  Regular  meeting.  Club  Camp.  Thirteen  members 
present. 

JUNE  8.  Regular  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Six  members 
present. 

September  14.  Regular  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Nine  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

September  28.  Special  meeting.  Club  Camp.  Fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

October  12.  Regular  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Eight  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

November  9.  Regular  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Twenty- 
two  members  present. 

December  14.  Annual  meeting.  Peabody  Museum.  Twenty- 
five  members  present. 

Communicatioin  from  Mr.  Griscom,  “Comparison  of  Bird 
Hunting  in  Europe  and  America.” 

The  record  was  not  compiled  by  the  Secretary.  The  numbers  of  members  present 

are  approximate  only,  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the  record  is  incom¬ 
plete  due  to  the  omission  of  the  titles  of  communications  presented.  (Eds.) 
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BY  LAWS  OF  THE 

ESSEX  COUNTY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB 

Article  I 

Name 

Section  1.  This  Club  shall  be  called  the  “Essex  County  Orni¬ 
thological  Club  of  Massachusetts.” 

v  Article  II 

Membership 

Section  1.  The  Club  shall  consist  of  Active,  Corresponding  and 
Honorary  Members. 

Section  2.  Active  Members  shall  be  men  interested  in  orni¬ 
thology  who  live  in  or  near  Essex  County  at  the  time  of  their  elec¬ 
tion  to  membership;  and  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  vote,  to  hold 
office  and  to  transact  business.  Every  person  elected  to  active  mem¬ 
bership  shall,  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  his  election,  pay 
to  the  Treasurer  an  admission  (or  initiation)  fee  of  Two  Dollars 
plus  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year,  or  the  portion  thereof 
which  he  may  be  assessed.  Until  so  doing  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  membership. 

Section  3.  Corresponding  Members  shall  be  men  interested  in 
ornithology  who  reside  at  a  distance. 

Section  4.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  ornithologists  of  emi¬ 
nence. 

Section  5.  Corresponding  and  Honorary  Members  may  attend 
meetings  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Club;  they  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  dues,  fees  or  liabilities  whatever. 

• 

Section  6.  A  candidate  shall  be  nominated  by  an  Active  Mem¬ 
ber  at  a  regular  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  week 
thereafter,  notify  all  Active  Members  of  such  nomination.  The 
Council  may,  at  any  time  after  three  weeks  from  the  nomination, 
elect  the  candidate  to  membership.  The  adverse  votes  of  two  or  more 
members  of  the  Council,  or  the  written  objections  of  five  or  more 
Active  Members,  filed  with  the  Council,  shall  exclude. 

Section  7.  A  Member  in  good  standing  and  not  indebted  to  the 
Club  may  resign  by  giving  the  Secretary  written  notice  of  his 
intention  to  do  so.  The  name  of  any  Member,  whose  dues  remain 
unpaid  for  thirteen  months,  may  be  erased  from  the  roll.  A  Mem- 
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ber  may  be  expelled  from  the  Club  by  the  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
Active  Members  present  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  No¬ 
tice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  sent  to  all  Active  Members  at  least  one 
month  prior  to  the  date  thereof. 

Article  III 

Administration 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Club  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice 
President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Recorder  who,  together 
with  three  other  Members  of  the  Club,  shall  constitute  the  Council, 
of  which  the  Secretary  shall  be  Clerk,  ex-officio. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  Council,  and  shall  have 
custody  of  all  such  records.  He  shall  give  written  notice  of  all  meet¬ 
ings  to  Members  entitled  thereto  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  pertain  to  his  office.  He  may  call  for,  and  shall  receive, 
such  assistance  as  he  may  reasonably  require,  from  any  Member 
of  the  Club. 

Section  2a.  The  Recorder  shall  keep  for  the  Club  files,  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  such  ornithological  data  and  reports,  contributed  by 
Members  and  others,  as  seem  to  him  worthy  of  preservation. 

Section  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the 
Club.  He  shall  collect  all  fees,  dues  and  assessments,  and  shall  pay 
all  bills  against  the  Club,  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  Council.  He 
shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
shall  make  a  written  report  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Section  4.  The  Council  shall  manage  the  affairs  and  superin¬ 
tend  all  publications  of  the  Club ;  shall  audit  the  books  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  prior  to  the  annual  meeting ;  and  shall  have  the  right  at  any 
time  to  inspect  all  records  of  the  Club. 

Section  5.  The  Officers,  and  three  Members  of  the  Club  who, 
together  with  them,  constitute  the  Council,  shall  be  elected  by  bal¬ 
lot  at  the  annual  meeting,  upon  nomination  made  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  November.  A  three-fourths  vote  of  the  Active  Members 
present  shall  elect.  They  shall  hold  office  for  the  ensuing  year,  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected.  Any  vacancy  occurring  after  the 
annual  meeting  may  be  filled  for  the  balance  of  the  term  by  election 
at  any  subsequent  regular  meeting.  A  majority  vote  of  the  Active 
Members  present  shall  be  sufficient  to  elect.  The  President,  or  in 
his  absence,  the  V-ice  President  may  fill  any  vacancy  temporarily  by 
appointment. 
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Article  IV 

Dues 

Section  1.  Every  Active  Member  shall  be  subject  to  annual 
dues  of  Three  Dollars,  payable  in  advance  at  the  annual  meeting.  If 
he  is  elected  to  membership  before  the  first  day  of  June,  he  shall  be 
subject  to  the  full  amount  of  dues  for  that  year;  otherwise  to  one- 
half  the  amount.  The  Council  may,  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  exempt 
any  Member  from  the  payment  of  dues  for  any  year.  A  Member 
making  a  single  payment  of  Seventy-five  Dollars  shall  thereafter  be 
considered  a  Life  Member  and  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
annual  dues.  Any  such  amount  received  shall  be  held  in  the  general 
funds  of  the  Club,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council. 

Article  V 
Meetings 

Section  1.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month,  from  September  to  June  inclusive, 
with  additional  regular  meetings  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  March, 
April  and  May,  unless  suspended  by  vote  of  the  Club. 

Section  2.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  the  regular  meeting  in 
December. 

Section  3.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  the  written  re¬ 
quest  of  the  President  or  five  Active  Members.  The  Secretary  shall 
give  at  least  five  day’s  notice  thereof. 

Section  4.  For  the  transaction  of  business,  ten  Members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  Club. 

Section  5.  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  called  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  President  or  three  of  its  Members.  Due  effort  shall  be 
made  to  notify  all  Members  prior  thereto.  Four  Members  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum. 


Article  VI 
Amendments 

Section  1.  These  By  laws  shall  be  subject  to  repeal  or  amend¬ 
ment  at  the  annual  meeting  only  of  the  Club.  Due  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  shall  be  sent  to  all  Active  Members  in  the  call  for 
that  meeting;  and  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  Active  Members 
present  shall  be  necessary  for  repeal  or  amendment. 
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LIST  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ESSEX  COUNTY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbott,  Jacob  B. 

Alexander,  Donald  C. 

Averill,  Eugene 
Barker,  W.  T. 

Bates,  Walter  E. 

Beckford,  Arthur  W. 

Benson,  Frank  W. 

Benson,  George  E. 

Bosson,  Campbell 
Brown,  Norman  R. 

Bruley,  Roger  S. 

Bushby,  Fred  W. 

Cogswell,  Lawrence  W. 

Curtis,  Richard  C. 

Cushing,  Milton  L. 

Dickson,  Ernest  P. 

Dodge,  Ernest  S. 

Downs,  Prentiss 
Doyle,  John  F. 

Emerson,  Philip 
Emilio,  S.  Gilbert 
Fay,  S.  Prescott 
Fletcher,  Laurence  B. 

Foster,  Maxwell  E. 

Foye,  Elmer  P. 

Gifford,  Morris  P. 

Giles,  Ruel  E. 

Granger,  Ralph 
Greeley,  Robert  H. 

Griscom,  Ludlow  21 

Guild,  Henry  R. 

Ingraham,  Phocion  J. 

Jones,  Gardner  M. 

Kelley,  Herbert  W. 

Kelley,  Mark  E. 

Kelley,  Mark  E.,  Jr. 

Lawson,  Frank  B. 

Lawson,  Ralph 
Little,  Philip 
Lockwood,  Dunbar 


7  Kirkland  Road,  Cambridge 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Lowell 
23  Fellows  Street,  Danvers 
Belmont  Hills  School,  Belmont 
Fayette  Court,  Lynn 
10  Park  Street,  Danvers 
14  Chestnut  Street,  Salem 
31  Summer  Street,  Salem 
560  Concord  Avenue,  Belmont 

20  Ash  Street,  Danvers 
64  Center  Street,  Danvers 

17  Washington  Street,  Peabody 
Temple  Court,  Salem 
30  State  Street,  Boston 
Shirley  Centre 
27  Essex  Street,  Lynn 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem 
Belmont  Hills  School,  Belmont 
Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Boston 
8  Mt.  Hood  Terrace,  Lynn 
7  Winter  Street,  Salem 
2  Otis  Place,  Boston 
50  Congress  Street,  Boston 

Topsfield 
210  Essex  Street,  Salem 
Bennet  Hill  Road,  Rowley 
8  Walnut  Street,  Danvers 
123  Edgemere  Road,  Lynn 

21  Birch  Street,  Saugus 
Fayerweather  Street,  Cambridge 

1  Federal  Street,  Boston 
235  Lowell  Street,  Peabody 
119  Federal  Street,  Salem 
3  Willow  Street,  Winchester 
52  Sutton  Street,  Peabody 
Bowdoin  College 
88  Washington  Square,  Salem 
88  Washington  Square,  Salem 
10  Chestnut  Street,  Salem 
205  Richdale  Avenue,  Cambridge 
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Long,  Harry  V. 

Low,  Daniel  S. 

Low,  Seth  H. 

Mackintosh,  Richards  B. 
Marcy,  William  A. 

May,  Dr.  John  B. 

Means,  Robert  W. 

Means,  W.  Gordon 
Moon,  Wilbur  D. 

Morrison,  Alva 
Morse,  Albert  P. 

Moulton,  Charles  E. 
Newhall,  Milo  A. 

Nichols,  Rodman  A. 
Parrott,  Edward  G. 

Perry,  George  L. 

Phillips,  Dr.  John  C. 
Porter,  Willard  B. 

Preston,  Charles  P. 
Proctor,  George  N. 

Rand,  Stuart  C. 

Raymond,  John  M. 
Robinson,  John,  Jr. 

Ropes,  Col.  Charles  F. 
Ropes,  Lawrence  G. 

Ropes,  Willis  H. 

Sears,  Judge  George  B. 
Shreve,  Benjamin 
Shreve,  William  H. 
Southack,  Theodore  L.,  Jr. 
Spofford,  Charles  A. 
Stevens,  Harold  C. 

Taber,  Wendell 
Taylor,  Arthur  W. 

Teel,  George  M. 

Tortat,  William  R.  M. 
Walcott,  Judge  Robert 
Wilkinson,  Robert  H. 
Wolfe,  Rolland  Emerson 


260  Clarendon  Street,  Boston 
16  Cypress  Street,  Marblehead 
Kensal,  North  Dakota 
110  Central  Street,  Peabody 
9  Hawthorne  Street,  Lynn 
South  Main  Street,  Cohasset 
10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

Essex 

46  Maple  Street,  Lynn 
19  Congress  Street,  Boston 
16  Upland  Road,  Wellesley 
72  Maple  Street,  Lynn 
12  Temple  Court,  Salem 
7  South  Pine  Street,  Salem 
140  Federal  Street,  Salem 
68  Thurston  Street,  Somerville 
Windyknob,  Wenham 
5  Lee  Street,  Salem 
Baynesville,  Virginia 
50  Congress  Street,  Boston 
30  State  Street,  Boston 
Main  Street,  Hamilton 
18  Summer  Street,  Salem 
67  Dearborn  Street,  Salem 
11  Brimble  Avenue,  Beverly 
83  Federal  Street,  Salem 
37  Cherry  Street,  Danvers 
29  Chestnut  Street,  Salem 
29  Chestnut  Street,  Salem 
14  Devens  Road,  Swampscott 
23  Elm  Street,  Danvers 
Ropes  Memorial,  Salem 
6  Rollins  Place,  Boston 
41  Lovett  Street,  Beverly 
2  Otis  Street,  Danvers 
6  Perkins  Street,  Peabody 
152  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 
Ashbury  Grove 
Depot  Road,  Boxford 


Essex  County  Ornithological  Club 
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CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


Babson,  Edward 
Chase,  Charles  E. 
Collins,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Doolittle,  Albert  W. 
Ellis,  Ralph,  Jr. 
Safford,  Charles  A. 


7  Forrester  Street,  Newburyport 
761  Auburn  Street,  Bridgewater 
20  Quincy  Street,  Lawrence 
Plaistow,  N.  H. 
2420  Ridge  Road,  Berkeley,  California 
P.  0.  Box  103,  Newburyport 


3fn  Jlletnoriam 

Albert  Pitts  Morse 
Edward  Babson 
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for  sale  by 

THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB 

Supplement  to  The  Birds  of  Essex  County ,  Mass., 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend.  1920.  196  pp .  $1.00 

Postage  additional,  on  two  pounds. 


Annual  Bulletins,  1919-1936  inclusive . 50  ea. 

A  Few  Complete  Sets  .  6.00 

Index  to  First  10  Numbers . 10 


Check  List,  1921.  Brief  Migration  Data.  28  pp.  ..  .05 

Check  List,  1922.  More  complete  migration  data 
and  brief  status  of  occurrence,  both  with  ruled 
pages  for  field  records  . 10 

“ A  List  of  Birds  of  Essex  County,  Mass.”  Giv¬ 
ing  status  of  occurrence,  full  records  and  mi¬ 
gration  data.  1931.  For  reference  only.  Com¬ 
pactly  bound.  U2  pp .  (out  of  print) 

UA  Field  List  of  Essex  County  Birds.”  193 U. 
Separates  on  more  durable  paper  of  the  final  28 
pages  of  the  193 U  Bulletin,  with  ruled  pages 
for  notes  . 20 

Address 

Elmer  P.  Foye  210  Essex  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 
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